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Blair’s 


victim 


aid for 


Ulster 


Unionist request 
met in hours 


John Hidlin 
and Ewen HacAskHI 


T ONY Blair yester- 
day ordered a 
multi -mill ion 
pound package to 
aid victims of the 
Northern Ireland 
troubles just hours after Ul- 
ster Unionists sceptical about 
the Good Friday agreement 
requested financial help for 
the bereaved and injured. 

. . Downing Street was rtf us- 
ing to say how much it 
planned to provide. The move 
was welcomed by victims’ 
groups, and the money is in 
addition to a SAL million 
package for injured RUC offi- 
cers which Mr Blair an- 
nounced when he visited 
Northern Ireland on Wednes- 
day. 

. Mr Blair was said to have 
been astounded when the 
Unionist delegation told him 
that more money from the 
European Commission's Peace 
and Reconciliation Fund went 
to paramilitary prisoners for 
their rehabilitation on release 
than to victims of violence. 
Almost £2 million bas gone to 
convicted terrorists and their 
families and about £600,000 to 
victims’ groups. 

But Unionist opponents of 
the deal labelled the timing of 
the move cynical. One said: 
“It should have happened 
years ago. Coming now it 
smacks of buying support 
ahead of the referendum on 
May 22." 

The Government Is due 
nest Wednesday to publish 
the report of Sir Kenneth 
Bloomfield, formerly head of 
the Civil Service, Into ways of 
commemorating the deceased 


and improving services for 
survivors. It is expected h is 
suggestions will attract fur- 
ther funding. 

Gordon Brown, the Chan- 
cellor, is also expected to an- 
nounce an economic package 
for Northern Ireland next 
week. The Democratic Union- 
ist Party, opposed to the deal, 
claimed six weeks ago that 
the Government would at- 
tempt to bribe voters into 
backing the deaL 

Arlene Foster, the young 
Ulster Unionist who had 
raised the issue with Mr 
Blair, said: “I am gobsmacked 
it has happened so quickly If 
it is a response to what I said. 
It is excellent news and I will 
be very happy if it is money 
on top of funding for 
Bloomfield.” 

Others in the Ulster Union- 
ist delegation welcomed the 
move. But they warned that it 
would not make them support 
the deaL Jeffrey Donaldson, 
MP for Lagan Valley, said: 
“At long last, the victims cf 
terrorism are getting the rec- 
ognition they deserve.” 

Support workers were de- 
lighted. Mary McNeice, of the 
victims’ aid group Wave, said: 
“Even more than the finan- 
cial help we will be getting, I 
think the acknowledgement 
that victims are important is 
certainly something else." 

Mr Blair’s official spokes- 
man said the new money 
would be “a few million 
pounds". More than 3,250 
people have been killed since 
1969. and tens of th o usa n ds in- 
jured, so the amount per fam- 
ily could work out at just a 
few hundred pounds. 

Most of the cash is expected 
to be earmarked for counsel- 
ling services. Eilish O’Reilly, 



whose brother, Larry Bren- 
nan, aged 52, was murdered 
by the Ulster Defence Associ- 
ation four months ago, said 
she had received no help. Nor 
had her family . 

Mr Blair’s announcement 
came just after he met leaders 
of the Orange Order. It had 
advised its 80,000 members Id 
Northern Ireland to vote 
down the agreement Its wor- 
ries are over proposed RUC 
reform, plans for an effective 
amnesty for paramilitary 


prisoners, and the procedures 
for the decommissioning of 
terrorist weapons. 

John McCrea. secretary of 
the Orange Order, said Mr 
R)air had told tharn at an 

“open and frank” meeting In 
Downing Street that the 
settlement could not be 
amended. He said: “We are, 
therefore, confirmed in our 
opinion that those matters 
which we find objectionable 
cannot be altered.” 

But David Trimble, leader 


of the Ulster Unionists, 
launched his party’s Yes cam- 
paign yesterday with a 
swingeing attack cm Unionist 
opponents of the deaL Among 
these are six of his own MPs. 
He said that opponents would 
consign Northern Ireland to 

another 30 years of history 
and he was fed up listening to 
cheap, misleading and nega- 
tive campaigning. 

Mr Trimble said: “. A vote 
No is to go back to the Anglo- 
Irish agreement This deal Is 
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Screening plan for ‘hidden’ sex disease 


Women at risk without knowing 
‘must be treated with partners’ 


SanhBowtoy 
Health correspondent 


T HE Government is plan- 
ning a new national 
screening programme 
in a bid to stem the rise of a 
little-known sexually trans- 
mitted disease that is putting 
hundreds of thousands of 
women at risk of infertility. 

Chlamy dia trachomatis is 
the most common sexually 
transmitted infection in the 
UK, but hardly anyone has 
heard of it and mast of its vic- 
tims do not know they have it 
Yet it can cause pelvic inflam- 
matory disease, which may 
years later result In sterility. 
Some w o m en who do m ana g e 
to conceive have an ectopic 


which can be 


pregnancy 
fetal. 

Tessa Jowell, Minister for 
Public Health, said yesterday 
that the Government will 
launch two pilot projects in 
Portsmouth and the Wirral 
later this year as the first 
steps to national screening. 
The programme will be tar- 
geted at sexually active 
women under the age of 25, 
and any over that age who 
have more than one partner 
inayear. 

“1 am particularly keen 
that young women become 
aware of this infection so that 
they can protect their future 
fertility.” Ms Jowell said. 

Chlamydia is ca) "the in- 
crease. In 1996, 32.000 new 
cases were diagnosed, a rise 


of n per cent on the year be- 
fore. But this is only the tip of 
the Iceberg. Up to 70 per cent 
of infected women and 50 per 
cent of men do not know they 
have tt because they have no 
obvious symptoms. 

Screening programmes in 
the United States and in 
Sweden have been shown to 
work, said Dr Jeremy Met- 
ters. Deputy Chief Medical Of- 
ficer, but it would not be poss- 
ible or acceptable to test 
everybody. Instead, they 
needed to target those most at 
risk and through them, reach 
their male partners who were 
thought less likely to cooper- 
ate with screening. 

There should be routine 
tests for all those who attend 
a GUM (Genitourinary medi- 
cine) clinic, he said, and for 
all those seeking termination 
ofpregnancy. 

The CMO's Expert Advi- 
sory Group, whose report was 


published yesterday, recom- 
mended that GPs could sug- 
gest a test to those thought at 
risk. Such a screening pro- 
gramme bas become possible 
because a simple urine test 
has now been developed. A 
woman who tests positive can 
be given a short course of 
antibiotics to clear up the in- 
fection, but will be re-infected 
unless her partner is also 
treated. 

The partner will be asked to 
attend a GUM clinic for his 
course of antibiotics. If he 
fails to turn up, either the 
clinic will try to trace him or 
the GP may be asked to call 

him in. 

Dr Metiers said the screen- 
ing would concentrate on 
women because the effects of 
Chlamydia were more devas- 
tating -for them and because 
they tended to be more com- 
pliant in health mat ters. "We 
thought an Invitation to the 


man wouldn’t be too success- 
ful. but if the woman says I 
have been tested and found 
positive and Pm not having 
anything to do with you until 
you are, that is more likely to 
bring them in.” he said. 

Dr Connie Smith, a member 
of the Expert Advisory 
Group, said they faced “no 
less a task than the de-stigma- 1 
tisation of the GUM services’ 
The plans ran into Immediate 
controversy. The Family 
Planning Association wel- 
comed the Government’s deci- j 
sion to take action, but de- 
plored the absence of anvj 
campaig n to make screening . 
acceptable to the public. 

"Whilst it is sensible to 
pilot test the screening 
schemes, it will take time to 
raise public awareness of] 
Chlamydia so this work must 
begin now,” said Anne Wey- 1 
man. the FPA's chief I 
executive. 
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CBS drawn 
into fake 
TV storm 


Kansri Ahmed, Joanna Coles 
in New York, Michael Seem 
GIBard and Laurie Flynn 



Gerry Adams in Btffest yesterday, when he confirmed that Shm Fein would be uzging a Yes vote photograph paulmcstlane 


ME RICA’S flagship 
current affairs pro- 
gramme was facing 
embarrassment 
last night after it became em- 
broiled in the Carlton TV Cake 
documentary row. 

The highly regarded 60 
Minutes programme, which 
has up to 17 million viewers a 
week, showed extracts of the 
programme and interviewed 
the producer, Marc De Beau- 
fort last June. 

During the interview, de 
Beaufort made claims that he 
later contradicted to the 
Guardian and Channel 4 
News when questioned him 
about the veracity of the pro- 
gramme, The Connection. 

He has yet to answer the 
five main allegations made 
against the programme by the 
Guardian, which revealed 
that the documentary had 
“Stunted up” scenes of drug 
smuggling which were later 
shown as fact 

The Connection, which pur- 
ported to reveal a new heroin 
route from Colombia to Brit- 
ain, was described In Amer- 
ica as “astounding" and 
received widespread 
coverage. 

It was also shown by the 
cable firm, Home Box Office. 

Sources at CBS, the huge 
America^ television- network 
which makes 60 Minutes, said 
it would consider legal action 
against the programme if an 
investigation by the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission 
in Britain backed the Guard- 
ian's allegations. 

It will also tell viewers on 
air that it was deceived. 
"Any time any reputable 
news organisation gives its 
readers or viewers details 
that later turn out not to be 
true, they are obligated to tell 
the truth,” said Don Hewitt, 
the executive producer of 60 
Minutes and one of the most 
highly respected television 
journalists in America. 

Jim Ledbetter, media critic 
for New York’s Village Voice, 


said: "This is a huge embar- 
rassment, no question. 

"Credibility is of the utmost 
importance, 60 Minutes can- 
not allow themselves to be 
duped." 

During the interview with 
60 Minutes presenter Steve 
Kroft, de Beaufort gave de- 
tails of the events surround- 
ing the journey of the “drugs 
mule" from Colombia to 
Britain. 

The CBS version contra- 
dicts answers he gave to the 
Guardian and Channel 4 
News. The programme Itself 
also had a different version of 
events. 

De Beaufort said that the 
mule, a man who was alleged 
to have swallowed packets of 
heroin, was filmed catching a 
flight from Bogota and had 
“sailed through” Customs at 
London’s Heathrow airport 

But he told the Guardian 
last November that he had 
“no idea” what happened to 
the mule and told Channel 4 
News this week that he had 
been told later by the 
researcher that the mule had 
got through- Carlton yester- 
day said that it was calling for 
fill] reports from the pro- 
gramme makers, senior exec- 
utives and those responsible 
for making sure the pro- 
gramme complied with media 
industry regulations. 

Nigel Walmsley, Carlton's 
director for broadcasting, 
said that the company would 
be seeking independent ad- 
vice about the internal inves- 
tigation although a spokes- 
man refused to comment on 
whether an independent per- 
son would be used to lead the- 
inquiry. 

“W.e take these matters 
very seriously because there 
Is dear conflict between the 
programme makers who 
stand by their story and the 
allegations printed in the 
Guardian," be said. “We want 
to establish the facts and take 
any necessary actions-”- n- 

He said that the findings of 
the investigation would be 
published. 


file Fake Connection, page 
5; Leader Comment, page IS 


only the. beginning, and it’s a 
beginning we are not afraid to 
embark upon. 

‘T want to see an end to po- 
litical cowardice In this 
country. We are sick of listen- 
ing to the tired rhetoric of 1 
those who have foiled the 
Unionist people in the past’ 

He indicated he would sit in 
the power-sharing executive 
with Gerry Adams, the Sinn 
Fein president if he proved 
the IRA had ended violence 
for good. 
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Tebbit gets a 
bone to pick 



Simon Hoggart 


C C \ A / 

\/\/ reassure me," 

V V asked Lord Teb- 
bit, “that I committed no of- 
fence. nor did my dog, when 
we shared a T-bone steak 
recently?" 

Their lordships gasped, al- 
ways a risky thing to do at 
that age. He had conjured up 
a powerful image: the steak in 
the bowl. Lord Tebbit on bis 
hands and knees, fighting his 
doberman. Thatcher, tor the 
dripping red slab. 

I feel sure his lordship was 
victorious over the wretched 
cur, and dragged the raw 
meat over to a corner where 
he chewed it angrily, lifting 
his head only to snarl at ap- 
proaching passers-by. 

The beef on the bone con- 
troversy certainly brings ont 
the worst in the peers. Lord 
Stanley of Alderney started it 
all with a faux naif question, 
inquiring whether, if a 
butcher sold beef bones for 
canine consumption, and a 
human being wound up eat- 
ing them, an offence would 
have occurred, and if so. who 
would have committed it? 

Now the fact is that the beef 
and bone regulations are en- 
tirely pointless (perhaps one 
person will die in every few 
generations from infected 
beef bones, yet cigarettes — 
which kill tens of thousands 
every year — can be blaroned, 
with the Government's bless- 
ing, across Formula One rac- 
ing cars). The rules are also 
impossible to understand. 

So Lord Donaghue, speak- 
ing for the Government, had 
an impossible job, which he 
duly flunked. He tried to ex- 
plain that if food was pre- 
pared. using bones, and then 
sold or supplied in the coarse 
of business, the offence would 
have been committed by the 
supplier to the ultimate con- 
sumer, whoever that might 
be. Your mum, perhaps. 

Got all that? As the lawyers 
say: “It is, mlud, a case of 


coitase si o ogntter, meaning 
tucked if l know". (I am 
aware that this is not strictly 
accurate, but like Lord Tteb- 
bifs pet, I speak dog Latin.) 

Lord Stanley said that the 
orders were “asinine and 
nannyisb". T3iey should be 
: re-drafted to allow everyone 
! the right to choose. Lord Don- 
aghue, who was speaking 
very softly, as if hoping that 
no one would hear him, said 

that the orders would be lifted 

when it was the proper time 
to do so, which Id* few of us 
any the wiser. 

The Countess of Mar 
pointed out that the regula- 
tions were even dafter thaw 
we thought You couldn't give 
your dog a T-bane steak be- 
cause the ban applied to hu- 
mans “and things”. But you 
could give your dog the actual 
bone, because those rules ap- 
plied only to people. 

Lord Donaghue seized the 
meat between his teeth. The 
T-bone steak could be sup- 
plied if the beef had been 
properly removed from the 
bone. “If it has been removed, ' 
the bone, under particular 
circumstances, can be sup- 
plied to a pet" 

Our heads were beginning 
to spin gently. Then Lord Teb- 
bit revealed the surprising 
news about his shared dinner. 
(Does his dog join Win for 
every meal? “These quads' 
eggs are particularly tasty, 
Thatcher old chum. And I al- 
ways think the Puligny- 
Montrachet ‘95 is better than 
they say.”) 

“While it is illegal," he con- 
tinued. “for a butcher to sell 
oxtail for the making of soup, 
it is not illegal to sell soup 
which has been made from ax 
tails, provided that the soup 
has been made by a commer- 
cial manufacturer. 

“So, is a restaurant selling 
oxtail soup engaged in com- 
mercial manufacture?" 

Lord Donaghue’s voice 
sank to a miserable mutter. 
“The regulations are quite 
dear on this," he said, and 
what remained of his voice 
was drowned out by the un- 
usual sound of their lordships 
laughing their heads off 

They seem very concerned 
about beef on the bone, which 
is kind of them, since I doubt 
that more than a handful 
would dare ride their teeth by 
sinking them into a T-bone 
steak. Perhaps Loitf Tebbit 
just gets his dog to pre-chew 
his. . . 


Review 



Eurobank 

chief defies 
Chirac with 


and John Henley to Avignon 


m REVOLT by the wap 

iffla named as Europe s 
first central baiter 
jl^^hyesterday unstitched 
the laborious compromise 
sewn up at the Europeansum- 
mit last weekend, as Dutch 
nominee Wixn Duisenberg 
told the European Parliament 
he would not stand down 
after tour years as heads of 

government had agreed. 

Mr Duisenberg, aged 62. 
dismissed as “slightly ab- 
surd" an attempt by the 
French President, Jacques 
Chirac, to fix now the ap- 
pointment of Mr Duisenberg^ 
French successor. 

“Given good health, then 
yes. I could stay a full eight 
years" said the former Dutch 
finance minis ter and cen t ral 
banker to cheers from MEPs. 
“T assure you that the events 
of last weekend will have no 
effect whatsoever on my pol- 
ler decisions. 

“I said I would serve at 
least until the end of the tran- 
sition period, in July 2002. 
And I don't know how long 
beyond then I will serve. I do 
not intend to set a date.” 

Mr Duisenberg’s defiant 
reinterpretation of ihe sum- 
mit deal challeng ed Mr Chirac 
just as be was yesterday try- 
ing to smooth over his bitter 
summit row with Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany as 
the pair met for Franco-Ger- 
man talks in Avignon. 

“The last thing we want 
just now is another euro 
row,” said one French official 
as word of Mr Duisenberg’s 
defiance reached Avignon, 
where it was not allowed to 
darken the sunny mood. 

“Sometimes there are di- 
vergencies,” Mr Kohl, a Dui- 
senberg supporter, admitted. 
“But I want to stress that 
Franco-German relations are 
not just intact, they are 
excellent.'' 

President Chirac said: “We 
have witnessed a wide, a very 
wide convergence of views on 
what shape the Europe of 
tomorrow must take. On all 
the topics discussed during 
the talks, including trans- 
atlantic relations, Bosnia and 
the Middle East, our opinions 
are extremely dose, not to say 
identicaL" 

But Mr Duisenberg’s vow of 
strict economic orthodoxy 
and promise to keep inflation 
between zero and 2 per cent 
was exactly what Chancellor 
Kohl wanted to hear from 
Brussels. Supporters of 
greater European integration 
were also cheered by Mr Dui- 
senberg's insistence that a 
single market and single cur- 
rency logically led to a single 
tax regime for Europe. 

“In a market of 300 million 
people with totally free move- 
ment of goods and services, 
labour and capital, the vary- 
ing tax systems will have to 


Moral rage and 
romantic yearning 


Writer HanffKureishi, who Is accused by his sister of ‘selling his family down the line’ photograph: jane bown 

Relations cool as Kureishi sister 
claims family history rewritten 


Michael Billington 

Cleansed 

Royal Court Downstairs 

H O W does one write 
about Sarah Kane? 
Everyone, including 
me, so over-reacted to her first 
play. Blasted, that it becomes 
difficult to judge her with cool 
clarity. But my initial reac- 
tion to her new play is that it 
displays far greater aesthetic 
control while remaining mys- 
teriously cryptic. 

Kane's theme here is the 
ability of love to survive fas- 
cist! c, institutional cruelty. 
She presents us with a rural 
rehab centre where the appar- 
ent aim is to cure any farm of 
social deviation. Graham, a 
heroin addict, is incarcerated 
and ritually purified. His sis- 
ter, Grace, is punished for her 
incestuous passion by under- 
going a sex change in which 
she finally becomes her 
brother. 

The gay Carl experiences an 
even more extreme fate in that 
tongue, hands and feet are 
serially removed and his body 
gnawed by rats. Supervising 
this grisly cycle of crime and 
punishment is the Torque- 
maria -Uke figure of Tinker, a 
pseudo-doctor who is in total 
thrall to a peep-show erotic 
dancer. 

Two parallel works come to 
mind: OrwelTs Nineteen 
Eighty-Four and Pinter's The 
Hothouse. Like both those 

writers, Kane suggests the 
price of dissent is physical tor- 
ture and that society has a 
vested interest in eradicating 
nonconformity. But invoca- 
tion of those works also be- 
trays Kane's main weakness. . 
Where Orwell's Ministry of 


Love and Pinter's psychiatric 
institution are clearly instru- 
ments of the state, you never 
Learn who or what lies behind 
Kane’s hermetic chamber of 
horrors. IT it is meant as a 
political metaphor, it remains 
an extremely shadowy one. 

But it Is a measure ofKane’s 
progress as a dramatist that 
her play seems much more 
than a catalogue of cruelty. 
She even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that the human spirit is 
indestructible and that love is 
a possibility. 

As a political play. Cleansed 
Lacks circumstantial detail in 
that we never get to know the 
source of Tinker’s authority. 
But it shows Kane, as a drama- 
tist, is on a learning curve and 
capable of a lyricism still 
yearning to find proper 
expression. 

She is excellently served by 
James Macdonald’s produc- 
tion which Is as stylised, In its 
presentation of violence, as 
Peter Brook's Titus Androni- 
cus. It is also astonishingly 
designed by Jeremy Herbert, 
who makes Expressionist use 
of tilted planes and who even, 
at one point, places the beaten 
Grace on a vertical wall as 
if she were a suffering medi- 
eval saint 

Sazan Sylvester as the 
amazing Grace, Martin Mar- 
quez as her addictive brother 
and Stuart McQuarrie as the 
barbarous Tinker, himself 
pining for love, all perform 
with total dedication. And, 
even if the play itselfleaves 
too many questions un- 
answered, it shows Kane is a 
fast-developing writer whose 
moral rage is accompanied by 
a romantic yearning of which 
she seems slightly frightened. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


Stuart Millar reports on the 
blurring of biography and fiction 


N ovelist Hanif Kur- 
eishi yesterday found 
himself embroiled in 
a bitter public dispute with 
his fa mil y over comments 
he made in an Interview 
with the Guardian. 

The creator of The Bud- 
dha' of Suburbia and My 
Beautiful Laundrette was 
accused by his younger sis- 
ter Yasmin of “selling hia 
family down the line" for 
personal gain. 

In a scathing letter pub- 
lished in yesterday's 
Guardian, Ms Kureishi 
took her brother to task 
over an interview in last 
Saturday’s Weekend maga- 
zine in which he talked 
about Hi* upbringing in a 
two-up, two-down in Brom- 
ley, Kent. 

“Does being famous mean 


you can devalue those 
around you and rewrite his- 
tory for even more personal 
gain?" Ms Kureishi wrote. 

Associates ' say the fact 
that she made her criticism 
In public underlines the 
depth of anger in the family 
over the blurring of biogra- 
phy and fiction In her 
brother’s work. 

The most biting criticism 
centres on claims that her 
father had been proud 
when her brother, by then 
a renowned screen writer, 
published his first novel. 
The Buddha of Suburbia. 

The book, set in the sub- 
urbs, explores an adolescent 
boy's fantasies of freedom. 
The father figure it depicts 
runs off with a woman. 

Mr Kureishi told the 
Guardian: "My father was 


delighted. He always said to 
; me that film was not a form 
for a real writer." 

But his sister wrote: “My 
father was angry when The 
Buddha of Suburbia came 
out as he felt that Hanif had 
robbed him of his dignity, 
and he didn't speak to 
Banff for about a year." 

In the Guardian inter- 
view, the novelist referred 
to his father’s frustration 
at his own failure to be- 
come an author. 

He also spoke about his 
mother’s "little job" in a 
shoe factory. His maternal 
grandfather is referred to as 
“cloth cap working class". 

In her letter, Ms Kureishi 
challenged these claims. 
“We lived in a pleasant 
semi down a quiet cul-de- 
sac in Bromley. My grand- 
father was not a “cloth cap 
working class" person. He 
owned three shops locally.” 

She said their mother 
never worked in a shoe fac- 


tory. She also dismissed her 
brother’s description of 
their father a “bitter" man 
at the time of his death five 
years ago as “grossly and 
cruelly exaggerated". 


converge Anther. Function- 
ally. they will haw to con- 
verge to such an extent that 
different tax systems in them- 
selves will no longer be a fac- 
tor In the movement of capital 
and people," he said. 

This has striking implica- 
tions for a relatively low-tax 
country such as. Britain, 
where convergence with a 
Europe-wide tax system could 
undermine advantages injur- 
ing new businesses and for- 
eign investment. 

Mr Duisenber g’s th ree-hour 
grilling by the European Par- 
liament's economic and mon- 
etary committee was a feisty 
and often jocular affair which 
left in tatters President Chir- 
ac’s plan to ensure that a 
Frenchman would run the 
bank by the time the new 
euro coins and currency go 
into circulation early in 2002. 

The Dutchman's proposal 
for a 15-year gap before the 
publication of the minutes of 
European central bank board 



‘Given good 
health, then 
yes, I could 
stay a full 
eight years’ 

Wim Duisenberg, 
above 


meetings provoked the one 
serious dash of the day when 
Alan Donnelly. Labour MEP 
for Tyne and Wear, warned 
Mr Duisenberg: "I don’t find 
your answer acceptable — 
you are going to have to find a 
better way." 

Mr Donnelly, a leader of the 
effort to ensure that the bank 
is accountable and open in its 
policy-making, dropped an 
implicit threat to challenge 
the Dutchman's nomination 
when Mr Duisenberg climbed 
down saying the 16-year 
period of secrecy was “not 
sacrosanct — but I only want 
to publish the minutes erf our 
meetings at a time when they 
will have no impact on mar- 
ket expectations”. 
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RAC pay 
AA chiefs 


Woman aims to become first 
from Britain to row Atlantic 


tcpimishi denies his new book. Intimacy, is antobiographicaL His sister niaiiwa the 
Buddha of Suburbia, later televised (right) robbed her father of dignity 

Wars of words 
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Direct 


John Duncan 

lA/HUE most of the world 
VV wakes up with a huge 
hangover after the celebra- 
tions of New Year’s Eve 1999, 
Elisabeth Hoff will be pushing 
the boat out herself a 20ft row- 
ing boat to be precise, as she 
sets out to become the first 
British woman to row 3.000 
miles solo across tie Atlantic. 


Only 10 people have com- 
pleted the crossing solo, five 
in each direction, and the re- 
cord Is 99 days, set by Hugh 
King Fretts in 1984. 

Ms HofF, from Battersea, 
south London, is training for 
the trip on the Solent and In- 
tends to work part-time 
within the next six months to 
fit in extra training in Nor- 
way, where her parents are 


□ Philip Roth 

His ex- wife’s memoirs reveal 
that the American novelist 
showed ber a manuscript con- 
taining a description of his 
studio and accounts of the nu- 
merous women who went 
there to have sex with him. He 
also mentions his “remark- 
ably uninteresting middle- 
aged wife” who was “nothing 
better than an ever-spoutlng 
fountain of tears". 

□ D. BL Lawrence 

The depiction ofthe brutal 
father in Sons and Lovers was 


regarded as a literal descrip- 
tion ofthe relationship be- 
tween Lawrence and his 
father, whom he despised. 

□ Paul and Alexander 
Theroux 

Paul, Anglophile travel writer 
and novelist, was attacked by 
his elder brother and fellow 
author as “small, surly and 
spiteful”. His books were 
“beach reads". 

□ Enid Blyton 

She was the subject of a dis- 
pute on the Guardian’s letters 


I page when Penelope Smith, 
who claimed to be a family 
friend, denied Blyton was 
cruel to relatives. Imogen 
Smallwood, Blyton’s younger 
daughter, claimed Ms Smith’s 
memories owed more to 
imagination than experience. 

□ Jon Snow 

Ihe Channel 4 newsreader 
was accused by brother Tom in 
a letter to the Guardian of self- 
indulgence for publishing a 
memoir blaming his ill moth- 
er's cruelty for his inability to 
form dose relationships. 
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E ngland come to grips with the Springboks during their last tonr of South Africa in 2994. This year’s tour is under threat of an international boycott photograph: david Rogers 

South African rugby faces renewed boycott 


Sport accused of 
racism and abuses 


Alex Duval Smith and John 
Perlman in Johannesburg 


S OUTH African rugby 
feces a return to in- 
ternational lunls tion 
after the governing 
body of the country’s 
most r AinrecpostnK±ed white . 
sport yesterday failed to 
resolve -a dispute centred on 
claims of continued racism 
and mismanagement 
At a meeting of the South 
African Rugby Football 


Union (Sarfh) executive, its 
four black members resigned 
and its president Louis Luyt 
chmg to power despite a ma- 
jority call for him to quit 
The crisis — which arose 
out of government moves to 
investigate SarfU’s finanrpa 
and apparegt continued 
vpcial 'bias in the sport — 
could lead to a call today from 
South Africa’s sports council 
for an international boycott 
Ireland, Wales and England 
are all due to tour - South Af- 
rica soon. - ... 


Mluleki George, president 
of the National Sport Council, 
who will meet the govern- 
ment today, said: "We are still 
committed to isolation if 
needs be but we do not enjoy 
that. In the interests of rugby, 
in the interest of transforma- 
tion. we are stQl sorting out 
our internal problems. We 
are tempted to say, stay away 
until we reactive them." 

If the Springboks are con- 
fronted with an international 
boycott, this will reflect the 
extent to which the tradition- 
ally white-dominated sport 
has squandered any goodwill 
it gained at home and abroad 
after Sooth Africa’s return to 
international rugby and the 
symbolism of its 1995 World 
Cup victory. 

But SDbs Nkanunu, one of 
the four black executive mem- 


bers who resigned yesterday, 
denied the split in South Afri- 
can rugby was race-related: 
“The votes that were taken 
did not reflect race. The 
blame for the crisis in rugby 
lay fairly and squarely with 
Mr Luyt” 

Mr Luyt who rules Sarfu 
with an iron grip, was keen, 
however, to play up the racial 
split. “That is the way to ap- 
pease their people,'’ he said of 
the resignations, as he left the 
SarfU meeting at Ellis Park. 
Johannesburg, yesterday. 

The crisis places the gov- 
ernment, in the shape of the 
sports minister, Steve 
Tshwete. in' direct, racially 
charged conflict with' the gov- 
erning body of a sport which 
is virtually a religion to some 
in the Afrikaner minority- 

The International Rugby 


Board said It was watching 
the situation Closely. If the 
National Sports Council — 
backed by the Confederation 
of South African Trade 
Unions — goes ahead with its 
call for a boycott, any interna- 
tional teams playing in South 
Africa would face protests 
and possibly even violence, 
unseen since the darkest days 
of apartheid. 

The crisis mushroomed out 
of a clash last October be- 
tween the government and 
Sarfu, after President Nelson 
Mandela ordered a commis- 
sion to inquire into its finan- 
cial affairs and into whether 
the body was being run in the 
best Interests, of all South 
Africans, “including those in 
the underprivileged areas”. 

Four years after the switch 
to majority rule and three 


years after South Africa's vic- 
tory in the world cup, its play- 
ers, administrators and fans 
remain almost exclusively 
white. All but four of the 120 
South African players in the 
multinational Super 12 — the 
southern hemisphere's pre- 
mier provincial league — are 
white. 

Last year, Mr Luyt 
strengthened his grip by 
quashing an internal rebel- 
lion led by a coloured (mixed 
race) rugby official. Brian 
van RooyezL At around the 
same time, Andre Mark- 
Kgraafl, the . national coach, 
was sacked after he called 
black rugby officials 
"kaffirs”. 

Mr Van Rooyen went to the 
government with allegations 
of racism, nepotism and fi- 
nancial mismanagement. 


prompting President Mande- 
la's call for an inquiry. 

But Dr Luyt considers the 
process a vendetta and took 
the government to court, ar- 
guing that Sarfu was a pri- 
vate body which received no 
government funding. Presi- 
dent Mandela was called to 
give evidence in the Pretoria 
high court in February. Yes- 
terday. amid signs of a climb- 
down clearly aimed at avoid- 
ing a boycott. Sarfu 
apologised to Mr Mandela for 
bringing him to courL , 

SarfU’s i 1-member execu- 
tive rejected the sports coun- 
cil's initial call for It to 
resign, but agreed "in princi- 
rple'V that Sarfu be investi- 
gated by ah independent com- 
mission. agreed with the 
government. 

AD parties wish to avoid a 


boycott, not least because, 
were one to be taken up by 
the International Rugby 
Board. Sarfu would face a fi- 
nancial crisis. 

In addition to the Irish, 
Welsh and English tours, the 
annual Tri-Nations tourna- 
ment sees Australia and New 
Zealand play the Springboks 
home and away. 

If South Africa were forced 
to withdraw from that, Sarfu 
would face bankruptcy be- 
cause the £370 million televi- 
sion contract agreed by the 
three m^jor southern hemi- 
sphere unions with News Cor- 
poration in 1995 would be in 
jeopardy. 

Tbe JRB experts next week 
to be in a position to advise 
unions due to tour tour South 
Africa whether they should 
go. 





Rugby Boer 


I N TBE old South Africa, 
protesters against apart- 
heid took pocket mirrors to 
Springbok matches to 
dazzle the players. In the 
new South Africa, Louis 
Luyt embodies the rugby- 
loving Boer who refuses to 
be caught in the warm rays 
of the Rainbow Nation, 
writes Alex Duval Smith. 

Described by Nelson Man- 
dela as a pitiless dictator, 
and by almost everyone else 
as a bully, 67-year-old Mr 
Layt is a sharp bcsdnessman 
who runs South African 
rugby like a family business. 

His five-year tenure as 
president of the South Afri- 


can Rugby Football Union 
(Sarfh) has been marked by 
big bucks, not least be- 
cause he attracts money. 

Never one to miss a trick, 
he held talks, on behalf of 
Sarfh, with African National 
Congress leaders in exile. He 
made money selling beer to 
township drinking dens. 

Using the fortune he 
amassed from a fertilisers 
business, he founded the 
Citizen newspaper, an 
apartheid mouthpiece. Too 
smart ever to nail his 
colours to a single mast, he 
pledged to Integrate rugby 
and claims Sarfh has sunk 
105 million rand (£13 mil- 


RAC payout for 
AA chief’s sons 


Julia Finch 


HE fractious relation- 
ship between the AA and 
RAC deteriorated fur- 
last night when it 
■ged that the three sons or 

VA’s director general are 
n embers of the RAC and 
d to receive windfall 
iris totalling £105,000- 
e AA “categorically cte- 
that John MaxwelL ds di- 
r general since last year, 
entitled to a payout as a 
t of his honorary rac 
bership. But ft confirmed 
wo of Mr Maxwell's three 
am toll members and will 
£35,000 each. 

i third son, who applied 
membership tost year 
being proposed by ms 
r, ie also in Une for a 

nt A source mstoethe 
said he had been riected 

arch, i“A all ^£ l U,9 

line to receive £35,«». 
Maxwell has been 

v critical of the racs 

tafto demutualise and 
breakdown and 
driUig school^- 

■jgffiy 

Stftbe RAC’s KB 
^tSnen’s dub.. The 
s ® 5 j million ordinary 

torsteceiveiw&u® 

10 whv details of his 

gSTiSRiS 

SoSS^atlona.'* 


The row came as the AA 
yesterday placed full-page 
newspaper adverts to boast 
that ft was owned by its nine 
million members and run for 
their benefit. “Our loyalties 
are not divided,” it said: 

hi an attempt to defuse the 
row about Mr Maxwell’s in- 
volvement with the RAC, an 
AA spokesman said Mr Max- 
well had once been a foil 
member of the RAC, but 
resigned three years ago. 

He was granted honorary 
memb ership of the RAC’s ex- 
clusive dob when he was ap- 
pointed to head the AA. 

An RAC source Insisted 
Mr Maxwell had retained aB 
the benefits of full member- 
ship, including access to the 
club’s swimming pool, Turk- 
ish baths and Surrey golf 
courses. He believed he would 
receive a payout cheque. 
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lion) into multiracial 
player development. 

But Big Laois — he is 6ft 
4in — is not one to have 
mastered Nkosl Sikeleli 
iAfrika. the national 
anthem, even If his players 
have. Yesterday he de- 
scribed Francois Pienaar — 
who captained South Afri- 
ca’s 1995 World Cup win- 
ning team — as a Judas. 
Pienaar was dropped in 
1996 in what was inter- 
preted as a political move. 

Loyalty is all to Mr Luyt, 
who appointed his son-in- 
law, Rian OberhoJzer, chief 
executive of Sarfh. He made 
his son, Lotus jun, manager 


of South Africa’s- biggest 
stadium. Rills Park, and 
gave him sole rights to -ne- 
gotiate sponsorship deals. 

Junior reportedly earnt 
R2 million (£250,000) for 
signing up Nike and tying 
the South African, Austra- 
lian and New Zealand 
unions to Rupert Murdoch. 

Loyalty from nine of Sar- 
fU’s 14 member unions has 
also kept Mr Luyt in 
power. They believe he is 
good for the sport and, for 
all tbe salvoes, he has pat 
South African rugby on 
television and did secure a 
R200 zoUBon profit for the 

1995 World Cup- 


Volkswagen in 
for Rolls-Royce 


Meholas Bannister 
Chief Business 
Correspondent 


ROLLS-ROYCE lux- 
ury car company, pur- 
veyor oT vehicles to the 
rich and famous, is about to 
be taken over by Volkswagen, 
the German firm which made 
its name with the people’s 
car, the Beetle. 

VW yesterday appeared to 
have snatched ownership of 
Rolls-Royce Motors from be- 
neath the noses of its German 
rival BMW, which had al- 
ready agreed to buy the lux- 
ury car firm from the Vickers 
group for £340 million. 

The Vickers board, which 

would have preferred Rolls to 
go to BMW, was forced yester- 
day to switch its support after 
VW put in a “knockout” bid 
of £430 million. 

' The VW deal Is certain to be 
opposed by a small band of 
patriotic Vickers sharehold- 
ers and Rolls and Bentley 
enthusiasts. 

Michael Shrimpton, a Bent- 
ley owner who has been seek- 
ing to put together a British 
offer for Rofls, said: ‘7 think 
VW are no more acceptable to 
owners and dealers iff Rolls- 
Royce motor cars than BMW. 
The brand geometry of a . tie- 
up with VW is all wrong." 

But the individuals will be 
out-gunned by the City insti- 
tutions who own more than 
90 per cent of the Vickers 
shares. 

VW, whose marques in- 
clude Volkswagen, Audi, Seat 
and Skoda, wants Rolls to 


strengthen Us range and im- 
prove its image. £430 million 
is considerably less than it 
would have to invest to de- 
velop its own luxury car. 

While the Vickers directors 
wfo be embarrassed at having 
to switch their allegiance at 
the last minute — sharehold- 
ers vote on tbe offer on June 4 
— they justified their move 
on the grounds that they have 
secured the best value. 

Vickers put Rolls up for 
sale in October last year after 
it decided It could no longer 
afford the investment needed 
to develop new models. It said 
at the time that Rolls needed 
to be owned by a large auto- 
motive group, which effec- 
tively ruled out any British 
bidder. 

Vickers, which was man- 
ning to retom £188 million of 
the proceeds to shareholders 
if BMW bought Rolls, now 
plans to return £273 million 
through a special dividend 
worth SOp a share. 

VW has not yet secured per- 
mission to use the Rolls- 
Royce name from the Rolls- 
Royce aerospace group which 
owns the rights. However it 
is confident that it will be 
able io reach a licence 
agreement 

VW wants BMW-made en- 
gines for the new £155,000 
Rolls-Royce Silver Seraph and 
the Bentley Arnage to be 
replaced with British-built 
engines. It has agreed to see if 
new engines can be made by 
Cosworth, Vickers’ high-per- 
formance engine subsidiary. 
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Barristers sue 
philanthropist 
peer who sold 
‘dream house’ 
to higher bidder 



Rory Carroll 

P AUL Hamlyn, the pub- 
lisher turned multi-mil- 
lionaire philanthropist 
who was made a life peer by 
Labour, has been accused of 
joining a despised breed — 
the gazumper. 

For the sake of extra cash 
he allegedly reneged on a 
commitment to sell a house to 
a couple, broke their hearts 


and spurred them to issue a 
High Court writ 

The business acumen that 
built an estimated £272 mil- 
lion fortune was not in evi- 
dence In his choice of alleged 
victim, Jonathan Ferris, a 
barrister specialising in prop- 1 
erty law. 

Mr Ferris’s wife. Deborah 
Bangay. also a barrister, was 
Inconsolable after the rejec- 
tion of their £765,000 bid for , 
Sussex House, a 17th-century 


Grade H listed dwelling in 
Hammersmith, west London. 

Arguing that their offer had 
been accepted, the couple are 
suing Lord Hamlyn and other 
trustees of his Paul Hamlyn 
Foundation, which was based 
at the house, for damages of 
up to £50,000. “We feel 
cheated and lost money,” said 
Mr Ferris, from Limehouse, 
east London. 

It Is -the first time a frus- 
trated buyer has taken legal 


action against a seller where 
there appeared to be no "lock- 
in”, a formal mutual agree- 
ment, said the National 
Association of Estate Agents. 

Lord Hamlyn's reputation 
as a philanthropist will be 
smudged if he loses the case. 
In between slipping £600,000 
to Labour, his foundation has 
supported arts, education and 
publishing projects. 

However the peer could not, 
Claimed Mr Ferris, 44. resist 


ft na ff! m g the extra £200.000 of- 
fered b7 a rival bidder for 
Sussex House. 

The allegation 1 b that in 
April. Lord Hamlyn, aged 72, 
accepted Mr Ferris's offer- He 
was assured in writing by the 
estate agent, Savllls, that 
Lord Hamlyn was in Majorca 
for a fortnight and would not 
consider other offers as long 
as contracts were exchanged 
within two weeks. 

On May 5. the couple's offer 
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was rejected. The rival bid 
had somehow reached Lord 
Hamlyn. “Money talks. 1 sup- 
pose that’s what always hap- 
pens,” said Mr Ferris. “I 
Imagine it was a side Issue for 
him i don’t think he had 
thoughts that there would be 
very bitter disappointment 
for us.” 

The couple, who share an 
office at Bedford How Cham- 
bers, Holborn, central Lon- 
don, claim they incurred 


heavy costs by paying for a 
valuation, a solicitor’s search, 
patting their own flat up for 
sale and raising money 
quickly,, including cashing in 
£35,000 In Peps and losing In- 
terest in removing £73,000 
from a 60-day notice building 
society account 
Conscious of the deadline, 
they also claim they arranged 
a mortgage, retained an archi- 
tect to negotiate with English 
Heritage over planned 


£100,000 renovations. The 
writ says: “The representa- 
tions made on his [Lord Ham- 
lyn’sj behalf by his agent 
were false in that offers did 
not dose on Tuesday, April 28 
i ... as a result of the misrepre- 
sentations (which were made 

recklessly and/or negligently) 
the ptainfriffa have suffered 
loss and damage.'* 

The Paul Hamlyn Founda- 
tion and Savins both declined 
to comment yesterday. 


Nurse wins payout 
over enforced 
caesarean birth 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A VETERINARY nurse 
who was wrongly de- 
tained in hospital 
under the Mental 
Health Act and forced to 
undergo a caesarean opera- 
tion against her win won the 
right to substantial damages 
in the Appeal Court 
yesterday. 

Three judges ruled that her 
admission in April 1996 to 
Springfield hospital in south 
London, her transfer to the 
obstetric ward of nearby St 
George's hospital, and her de- 
tention there were unla wful 
So was the operation, even 
though it bad been sanctioned 
by a High Court judge. 

The Appeal Court ruling 
paves the way for substantial 
damages for false imprison- 
ment and trespass to the per- 
son for the 30-year-old single 
mother, named only as MS to 
protect .her daughter, now 
aged two. 

Lord Justice Judge, who de- 
livered judgment yesterday, 
will assess the damages 
against two NHS trusts, likely 
to be in five figures, at a later 
hearing. 

The decision also opens the 
way for up to a dozen other 
women forced to undergo cae- 
sareans after High Court 
hearings at which they were 
not represented to sue trusts 
for damages. They would 
have six years from the date 
of the operation to lodge a 
claim. At least one other 
woman is already suing. 

The judges overturned a 
High Court declaration by 
Mrs Justice Hogg authorising 


the operation, obtained by St 
George's at the end of an “ex- 
traordinary and unfortunate” 
hearing, during which the 
judge was wrongly told MS 
had been in labour for 24 
hours when she had never 
been In labour at alL 

Mrs Justice Hogg never 
asked whether MS was men- 
tally competent to refuse 
treatment, though the court 
has no jurisdiction to over- 
ride the refusal of a compe- 
tent adult 

MS said last night: ‘It is 
everything I’ve hoped for and 
it's such a relief to have this 
mental health stigma taken 
away. I hope it's never going 
to happen to anyone again.” 


‘It’s such a relief to 
have this mental 
health stigma 
taken away 1 

In a ruling that will sur- 
prise NHS managers and doc- 
tors, the judges held that 
court declarations made after 
an ex parte hearing — where 
only one side is heard — give 
doctors and hospitals no pro- 
tection from being sued. Al- 
most all declarations granted 
since the first such case in 
1993 have been ex parte. 

Tbe court confirmed that a 
woman who is mentally com- 
petent cannot be compelled to 
undergo medical intervention 
to preserve her own life or that 
of her unborn child. Courts 
may authorise intervention 
only where the woman is not 
competent to decide for her- 


self, and only where she is rep- 
resented by her own lawyer or 
the Official Solicitor. ' - - 

MS was 36 weeks pregnant 
when she went to register as a 
patient with an NHS practice 
near her home. A GP diag- 
nosed her as suffering from 
pre-eclampsia, a life-threaten- 
ing condition, and advised 
her to go into hospital to have 
the birth induced. MS, who 
wanted to have her baby by 
natural childbirth at the 
home of friends in Wales, 
refused. Louize Collins, a 
| social worker approved under 
the Mental Health Act, “sec- 
tioned'' her under the act and 
she was taken to Springfield 
hospital. 

From Springfield she was 
taken to St George’s. She con- 
sulted a solicitor who told her 
she was entitled to nefUse 
treatment. 

The Appeal Court judges 
held that Ms Collins, the 
social worker from the Lon- 
don borough of Merton who 
arranged MS's admission to 
hospital for assessment under 
the Mental Health Act, acted 
unlawfully in detaining her 
because of her pre-eclampsia, 
not because of mental dis- 
order as required by the act 

The claim for damages is 
only against Pathfinder Men- 
tal Health Services Trust, 
which runs Springfield hospi- 
tal, and St George’s Health- 
care NHS Trust, and not 
against Merton. 

Merton council said: “We 
are considering an appeaL” 

The trusts are also expected 
to seek leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords. 

The judgment was hanpd by 
the mental health charity 
Mind and by Liberty. 



Doctors urged to shun 
patents on life-forms 


Paul Brown 

Environment Correspondent 

P ATENTING life forms 
is to be declared unethi- 
cal by the World Medi- 
cal Association (WMA) be- 
cause it is aimed at 
maximising profit rather 
than making treatment avail- 
able to patients. 

The organisation, which 
represents doctors and scien- 
tists In 77 countries including 
the British Medical Associa- 
tion, says in a proposal to all 
member groups that no doc- 
tor should take part in patent- 
ing Life Forms and medical 
processes. 

The organisation contacted 
the Guardian yesterday 
following the disclosure that 
an American company was 
trying to patent the complete 
gene sequence of a meningitis 
bacterium, which would 
mean that anyone developing 


a vaccine would have to pay a 
royalty to the company. 

The WMA proposal says: 
"Physicians have an ethical 
obligation not to permit profit 
motives to influence their 
free and independent medical 
judgment For physicians to 
pursue, obtain, or enforce 
medical process patents could 
violate this requirement" 

The organisation also says 
that doctors have ethical obli- 
gations both to teach skills 
and techniques to their col- 
leagues and continuously ! 
learn and update their own 1 
skills. Patents can undermine 
these obligations by limiting 
the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, particularly if results 
were delayed being made pub- 
lic in the hope of obtaining 
patents. s 

Some 80 countries have al- 
ready banned the registering 
of such patents but the United 
States and Europe have not 
The American Medical 


Association is instrumental 
m proposing a world wide 
ban on such patients for 
members. 

It says there is no reason to 
believe that those holding 
these patents would make the 
formation widely available. 

rhe point Of Ob taining a pjj. 
ent is to marimiM one's 

^ Qas& of patented 
““meal procedures, this may 
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‘Any time any reputable news 
organisation gives its readers or 
viewers details that later turn out 
not to be true, they are obligated 
to tell the truth’ 
non Hewitt of CBS’s 60 Minutes 


vjvj icu we have been told four versions of 
what happened to t he mule. None is true 

- 1 4-v>a* ho mu Id show Gustavo's 1 


Changing ‘facts* prompt Michael 
Sean Gillard and Laurie Flynn 

to ask if producer can tell the truth 


O 


NE oT the most dif- 
. ficult tasks {being 
I the Independent 
'Television Com- 
mission inquiry 
will be to establish whether 
the producer, Marc de Beau- 
fort, is capable of providing a 
definitive and truthful ac- 
count of the events surround- 
ing the making and faking of 
The Connection. 

The latest version of de 
Beaufort's unique interpreta- 
tion of the truth was given to 
Jon Snow, the Channel 4 
News presenter, on Wednes- 
day night. De Beaufort repeat- 
edly failed to address the evi- 
dence about key lies in 
Carlton’s "documentary' 
which were exposed by the 
Guardian's investigation. 

They are: 

□ The "drugs mule did not 
have drugs in his stomach. 

□ He did not get through 
Heathrow. 

□ The “No.3” in the infamous 
rail cartel was actually a 
retired bank cashier with low 
level drug connections. ^ 

□ The interview with the 


“No .3" was shot in de Beau- 
fort's hotel room. He was not 
blindfolded, under armed es- 
cort and risking his life en 
route to an unknown location 
as he claimed. 

□ The mule’s "continuous 
journey to Heathrow was 
filmed in two stages, six 
months apart. 

□ Documents in the Guard- 
ian's possession show that de 
Beaufort paid for the mule s 
plane ticket 

De Beaufort claimed to 
Channel 4 that he knew the 
mule got through because the 
specialist researcher Adriana 
Quintana (who blew the whis- 
tle to the Guardian) had told 
v.im But Quintana bad told 
Carlton in writing six days 
before t ransmiss ion that ber 
friend Gustavo was a “rake 
mule" who was deported from 
Heathrow to Colombia be- 
cause of a false passport — 
which she had paid for with 
Carlton expense funds. ^ 
Quintana also told tne 
Guardian that she informed 
de Beaufort (who flew to Lon- 
don with the mule) that Gus- 



tavo had been deported. Brit 
ish Customs confirmed the 
“mule” was held overnight on 
the standard diet of sweetcom 
and baked beans to see if he 
was carrying drugs in his 
stomach- They found none 
and deported him. Immigra- 
tion documents in our posses- 
sion also confirm this. 

Stranger still, in an inter- 
view with the Guardian last 
November, de Beaufort gave 
an elaborate explanation 
about bow he had flown to Co- 
lombia to speak with the 
"No.3” and had been told by 
telephone three amazing and 
convenient facts — Gustavo 
the mule had got through; 
that there were at least six 
other mules on BA flight 248 
who also got through; and 


that he could show Gustavo's 
face "because this man is of 
no use to us any more’’. 

Once again the logic of de 
Beaufort’s argument does not 
hold up. If Gustavo had got 
through as he claimed, (hen 
why would the mule he of no 
further use and the cartel 
want his face shown? 

De Beaufort also explained 
to Channel 4 News the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his 
blindfolded Journey for his 
excl usive interview with the 
"No;*”. "It was done in a mys- 
tery place. I have absolutely 
no idea where it was done." 

But he had told us some- 
thing different when we inter- 
viewed him last November. 
He claimed he had been 
driven around Pereira, Co- 
lombia. for two hours before 
arriving at an “unknown ur- 
ban location". 

Interviewed by CBS last 
June, he said the blindfolded 
car journey lasted two days. 
Our investigation showed the 
“unknown location” was 
Room 721 of the five star 
Hotel Melia in Periera. The 
phoney interview took place 
in bis room. 

Despite all these inconsis- 
tencies. de Beaufort insisted 
to Channel 4 News: "We were 
extremely honest with the 
viewer." 




Version 1 

Marc de Beaufort to 
Steve Kroft of CBS 
1.6.97. 

KROFT. The cartel 

insisted that de 
Beaufort stop shooting 
when he entered the 
Heathrow airport for 
fear that he would draw 
too much attention to 
the mule. As it turned 
out, de Beaufort was 
briefly stopped at 
Customs by drug- 
sniffing dogs. He was 

Version 2 

Marc de Beaufort to the 
Guardian. 11.11-97 




GUARDIAN: What 
happened to him [the 
mule] at the airport? 

DE BEAUFORT. I have 
no idea. 

GUARDIAN: Tour 
executive producer 
[Roger James] tamws 
what happened to him. 

But you don’t and you 
made the film? 

DE BEAUFORT: Yeah — 
he was stopped. 

Versions 

Mali de Beaufortto 

Channel 4’s Jon Snow 
6.5.98 

DE BEAUFORT: ---the 
purpose of the film was 
to show how Colombian 
drug cartels have 
switched from cocaine 
to heroin. 

22EMK-2S- 

yon got a mule who was 
being run by someone 
you got access to — 
and he got right 

Version 4 

rfv Network First's 
The Connection, 

watched by 3.7 million 

viewers 
15.10.96 

“According to the 

cartel, the mxdewe’ve 

SSSSSSKU* 

248. None of them were 
caught-” 


wearing the same 
clothes that he had 

worn a few days earlier 

while filming in a 

heroin processing lab 
bach in Colombia. But 
the mule had no 
problem. 

DE BEAUFORT It was 
quite ironic because 
apparently he just 
sailed through. 

KROFT And de 
Beaufort never saw tne 
mule again. Do you 
know what happened? 
DE BEAUFORT: I do 

now, yes. I know that he 

GUARDIAN: So you do 
know what happened to 

him? „ ,, 

DE BEAUFORT Well, 
he was stopped and l 
have no idea what 
happened to him after. 
Come on, you know 

what I mean. 
GUARDIAN: How do 
you know he was 
stopped? 

DE BEAUFORT 
Because he didn t come 
out. . , „ 

GUARDIAN: And you 
didn't make any 
inquiries? 


got through- 1 know 
that be waltzed into 
London and went to the 
place where he was 
supposed to go and 
another pound of 

heroin was on the 
British streets. 



DE BEAUFORT. I made 
inquiries back in 

Colombia ... to meet 

the No .3 ... I was told 1 

could show the guy s 
face . . . They said this 
ypian is no use to us any 
more, you can show his 
f are . . .They didn’t just 

say that they got _ 
through — they said 
everybody got through- 
Show his fece. They 
didn’t tell me the exact 

SSSSSHSi-* 

a dozen on the plane- 
GUARDIAN: Busy flight- 


Marc de Beaufort yesterday. He claims his programme 

P 


extremely honest’ with viewers 


PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN SMITH 








through Heathrow. We 

now know he was 

deported and sent bads. 
DE BEAUFORT. . . - we 
did get access to the 

nmle, he was allowed 
by the cartel to take 
piort in this filming. Our 
Said in the filming'- • • 

was that, as soon as we 

got to London, we would 
not follow the mule any 
more. I was told toterby 
our researcher who was 
our main contact with 
the cartel that the mule 
had indeed got through 
as, indeed, had other 


mules on that same 
plane. 

SNOW: WdTTwas 
told” is a pretty frail 

defence isn’t it? 

DE BEAUFORT Well 
it’s not . . • ^ 

SNOW: You had no 
evidence that he got 
through. 

DE BEAUFORT It’s not 
really, Jon, because I 
cannot have that 
evidence, you see. 


So let’s simplify things. 

I. 


We promise you’ll save money on your 
phone bill. Or we’ll give you back double 

the difference. 

as ample as that. Switch your telephone service to 
Cable & Wireless and we promise weH saw youmoney 
compared to BT (even if youVe got Friends * . 
PremierUne). Or we'll give you back double the difference. 
You don’t need to work out anything. 

All it takes is one free call. 

You've only to call us now to find out more. C^Wreta. 

cohere can save money in all sorts of ways. When you 
.witch you'll get 100 minutes of free local evening calls ever/ 
nsontJlnd every Saturday until the end of September I99B 
„ national call you make will cost a maximum of 5°p. 

however long you chat.” All you » do 15 make °" e 
free phone catt. It's as simple as that 


FreeCall 0800 056 8778 
What can we do for you? 
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Tom m y $m» th pays DSS penalty f or Wembley shoot-out 


Ex-Liverpool star 


loses bene 


plea 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


T OMMY smith, Liv- 
erpool's hard man j 
during their 1970s i 
domination of 
English football, 
yesterday lost his appeal 1 
against the withdrawal of his , 
disability benefit, when a 
three-man tribunal backed a 1 
Department of Social Security 
ruling that if be could take a 
penalty at Wembley, he was 
not entitled to the £l32-a-week 
payment 

Smith was captured on tele- 
vision taking a spot kick in a 
veterans’ shoot-out before the 
1996 Liverpool versus Man - 1 
Chester United FA Cup final _ 
The pictures, seen by DSS 
official John McVerry, were 
reported by him to DSS inves- 
tigators. They decided to stop 
Mr Smith's benefits in 
September 1996. 

Yesterday's decision at a 
Manchester hearing of the In- 
dependent Tribunal Service 
means he will now receive 
only £13.15 a week, the mini- 
mum benefit 

Mr Smith, who has had two 
knee joints and one hip 
replaced, has suffered from 
osteoarthritis and rheuma- 
toid arthritis since retiring 
from football in 1979. 

He attended the hearing in 
a wheelchair and wearing a 
headbrace due to Injuries he 
sustained in a car crash on 
the M58 near Skelmersdale, 
Lancashire, last month. After 
being cut free from the wreck- 
age. he was found to have 


* : . r 
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Then ... Tommy Smith In his 1970s soccer heyday 


three fractures to his spine 
and four broken ribs. Police 
said he was lucky to survive. 

Mr Smith, from BlundeH- 
sands, Merseyside, was furi- 
ous at yesterday's decision, 
claiming that the investiga- 
tion was a personal vendetta 
against him. He accused the 
DSS of ignoring medical 
reports from a consultant sur- 
geon, a consultant rheumatol- 
ogist and a GP, which said 


that his ability to walk was 
restricted to 50 yards or less. 

"This decision Is an abso- 
lute disgrace,” he said. T am 
disgusted- 1 was drugged up to 
the eyeballs to take that pen- 
alty. I had to be helped into 
my kit and on to the pitch by 
Alex Stepney [the former 
Manchester United goal- 
keeper]. None of their [DSS] 
doctors examined me prop- 
erly and I intend to appeal 


against their decision. I will 
take this case to the House of 
Lords if I have to.. 

“Because I go on holiday to 
America, because 1 took a 
penalty at Wembley, and be- 
cause I do some after-dinner 
speaking, that makes me able- 1 
bodied? I’m. not going to lie ! 
down and be trodden on. I 
think it adds insult to injury 
when 1 have never been in | 
trouble In my life. People who 
know me know Tm upfront. 
They [the DSS1 think Fm go- 
ing down this road just to get 
a few bob off than.” 

Mr Smith was supported by 
evidence from his agent, Gary 
Skyner, who said that TV pro- 
ducers had been warned that 
his ability to take the kick 
would depend on his unpre- 
dictable condition cm the day. 

“There are thousands of 
disabled people who are being 
deprived of benefits unjustly 
and Tommy was fi ghting for 
them as much as himself*' 
said Mr Skyner. “Tommy is a 
big man and his wife has to 
struggle to cope with looking 
after him because of his 
severe level of disability. She 
needs all the support she can 
get and he Is entitled to the 
disability living allowance.” 

Wheeling her -husband 
away from the two-hour hear- 
ing, Sue Smith mM- "I thin k 
it’s totally disgusting. They 
could have come to stay with 
us for a week and seen what 1 
did for him — but they stm 
probably wouldn't have be- 
lieved us.” 

Mr Smith added: “The 
money means nothing to me. 
It is a matter of principle.” 



And now . . . Mr Smith and Iris wife Sue arriving for his appeal against denial of disability benefit photograph: davekenwul 
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Lost man’s family seek 
police aid for search 




Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE family of a librarian 
missing in Turkey have 
turned themselves Into 
a team of detectives in an 
effort to. find out what has 
happened to him. Yesterday 
they appealed for help from 
the Government in coordi- 
nating a search which has so 
for spanned four countries. 

Edgar Fernandes, who lives 
in Euston, central London 
and works in a library in 
Hackney, east London, ar- 
ranged a last-minute break in 
Istanbul over Easter. He 
found the name of the hotel in 
the Rough Guide and booked 
a room from April 8. Since he 
had been planning a week’s 
holiday, it was some Hmi» be- 
fore any alarm was felt When 
he failed to return home in 
mid-April, his family and j 
friends became anxious. I 
Through his telephone bills 
they traced the hotel. Five 
family members and friends 
flew to Istanbul to investi- 
gate. They discovered that he 
had arrived to be told there 
was no room in the hotel. He 
was, however, offered a bed in 
the room of an Egyptian guest 
which he had accepted. He 
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had later been seen having a 
drink with the Egyptian. 

His luggage was found in 
his room but his money and 
passport were missing. 

His family then got access, 
on compassionate grounds, to 
his credit card transactions. 
These showed that £700 had 
been spent on clothes in Istan- 
bul The card had also been 
used extensively in Malta. A 
friend of the family set off for 
the island to investigate. In- 
quiries have also been made 



Edgar Fernandes: missing 
in Turkey since Easter 


in Egypt "The Turkish police 
have been to the shops where 
the credit card was used and 
it was definitely not my 
brother who was using It” 
said his brother, Mathias Fer- 
nandes, yesterday on his 
return from Istanbul. He and 
other members of the family 
have been distributing miss- 
ing person leaflets in -Turkish 
and English in the streets of 
Istanbul but as yet there have 
been no reports of his 
brother. 

He said that it had been 
bard to convince police in 
England and Turkey that his 
brother's disappearance was 
suspicious. He added that the 
family had h ad to co-ordinate 
between police forces and In- 
terpol branches in Turkey, 
Malta. Egypt and England. 

Yesterday Labour MP Keith 
Vaz chaired a meeting with 
the family in the House of 
Commons in which they 
asked the Government to 
request Scotland Yard to play 
an active part in the 
investigation. 

“I am calling for increased 
attention to be given to this 
case,” said Mr Vaz. He said he 
would ask Foreign Office min- 
ister Baroness Symons to 
urge the Turkish authorities 
to take urgent action. 
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raise £200m for charities 
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P OOLS company Ver- 
nons is to begin a new 
national football lot- 
tery in August which is ex- 
pected to raise £200 million 
for good causes in the next 
three years. 

The Vernons game, which 
will get under way at the 
start of the next football 
season, will nm alongside 
the National Lottery on 
Came&ot’s 35,000 computer 
terminals every Saturday. 

Some 10 million of the 25 
million adults who regu- 
larly play the National Lot- 
tery are expected to have 
an extra flntter on the new 
football game. The mini- 
mam stake for the game 
will be £1. 

The managing director of 
Vernons, Phil Jarrold, said: 
“We have done extensive 
research over two years on 
i this game. We think that a 
quarter of adults win play 


regularly and the same 
number of women as men.'* 

Details of how the game 
will operate are being kept 
under wraps bat Mr Jar- 
raid said: “it is based on 
real results and will not 
reqaire an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of football.” 

There will be multiple 
prizes including some 
“very substantial sums”, 
but they will be less 
the National Lottery’s 
multi-miilion-pound 
payouts. 

Vernons, part of the Lad- 
broke group, plans a pub- 
licity drive for the new 
game in July and hopes to 
rash in on a wave of post- 

Wo E“ Cn P football 
euphoria. 

The new game will oper- 
ate under a “section 6” 
Ucence awarded by the 
National Lottery watchdog 
Oflot, which allows new lot- 
tery products to be Intro- 
duced if they donate the 
same proportion of each 


pound spent to good causes 
and return half the stakes 
as prizes. 

Accordingly. Vernons 
will split 28p from every 
pound between charities, 
hmitege. sport, arte, the 
Millennium. Commission 
and the Goverment’s New 
Opportunities Fund. The 
Treasury will get 12p in tax 
and ticket sellers 5 p. 

The remaining 5 p will 
cover a commission pay- 
™ en * to pamelot for the use 
of its terminals, royalty 
payments to the Foot hail 

™£ Sn f*.® n(I th * FA for 
oshng their match results 

pnffi±. Pr0duce v e™°ns' 

as 1 ?® to operate the 

« yet unnamed new game 
™ until Camefors 

*toeuce expires frj 20QJ 

fettle woods, the biggest 

Solid 

“™od to be planning a rival 
5** nu JtoeNationaI Lot- 
tery when Camelot’s 
licence expires in 2001 . 
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protest 
on the 
rails 


*■»«* Kennedy 


cubing and tun- 
ning skills perfected 
at the Newbury bypass 
ana other road protests are 
being applied to a scruffy but 

o3£rt buildi nfi in 

Eco-activists and local resi- 
dents have moved into the di- 
lapidated former LMS bulld- 
og _^bich is regarded by 
industrial archaeologists as 
one of the most important 
buildings in Oxford. 

It was built by Fox Hender- 
son as a railway station to 
rake day trippers to the 1851 
Great Exhibition. Fox Hen- 
derson were Joseph Paxton’s 
engineers on the Crystal Pal- 
ace. and used identical tech- 
nology and prefabricated cast- 
iron sections on the station. 

The station has been redun- 
dant and partly demolished 
since the 1960s, and has also 
suffered vandalism and a seri- 
ous fire. 

It now stands directly in the 
path of two developments. 
The county council wants to 
widen the road to six lanes, 
passing straight through it to 


Knees 
point 
finger 
at heels 



Oxford's ‘Crystal Palace’, the former railway station which protesters want to stop becoming ‘Oxford Circus’ 


remove a bottleneck. Tbe 
university, which owns tbe 
land, wants to build tbe Waf ic 
Said business school, with a 
£20 mm inn donation from the 
Syrian h uginnagmaw, on the 
rest at the site. 

The report of a public in- 
quiry into the road plans is 
expected at the end of this 
month. At the inquiry, archi- 
tects and industrial archaeol- 
ogists argued that the build- 


Sarafi Bosefoy 
Health Correspondent 


W ALKING in high- 
heeled shoes may in- 
crease the risk of 
getting arthritis in the 
knees, a study by American 
researchers suggests. 

Little is known about tbe 
effect on the leg Joints of 
wearing high heels, say 
three Boston scientists, and 
yet osteoarthritis In the 
knees is twice as common 
in women as in men. 

.To measure the effect of 
high heels on the leg Joints, 
20 volunteers who were 
used to wearing narrow 
heels at least 5cm high 
were asked to walk 10 
metres in high heels and 
then barefoot while the 
movement of their legs was 
videoed and analysed 
through the relationship 
between markers attached 
to bony landmarks on the 
pelvis and legs. 

Casey Kerrigan and col- 
leagues from Spaulding 
rehabilitation hospital and 



Heels like these may cause 
arthritis, researchers say 

Harvard medical school in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
found that significant extra 
wear and tear was put on 
the Inner side of the knee 
joint, where arthritis is 
most common. - 

‘-fWrr- nm ifh in at 

wearing high-heeled shoes 
significantly alters the nor- 
mal function of the ankle. 
Because of this compromise; 
compensations must occur to 
maintain stability and pro- 
gression during walking. 
Oar findings suggest that 
most of these com p ensa ti ons 
occur at the knee," the 
paper, published yesterday 
in the Lancet says. 


Modem offices 
will cut stress 


Melon Carter 


r HE days of stressed 
workers tolling at their 
desks for 44 hours a 
reek in dull and lifeless af- 
ces could soon be over, says 
Itman Training’s Office Cul- 
ire Report 

Desks will be relics of toe 
ast in a workplace which 
rill closely resemble a com- 
,rtably furnished touse, and 
old decorations will be used 
j create a more relaxed and 
aciable atmosphere. 

The vision of 1* 

i the year 2010 includes a 
^activated office door 
rhich opens on command 

data screen when- you ea- 

fork area, sensors in the waU 
lentify yon *0^ respond by 
dlSgt&e temperature 
ajusuus . nre-pro- 


nmed specrocauu^. 

LS^mrtinaiugh 
^ office environment 

S55Sr*JSftf «- WOO 

KKM* and employees 

^ a^ed about worj- 

e stress complained of in- 

a** *bf 

ggsasts? 

SjtfJKSS 

trend Is sot tote 

ns we approach the 


manag in g director Cbris Mar- 
shall said: ‘This vision of the 
future may sound like some- 
thing out of tbe space age, but 
it will soon become reality. 
The fundamental findings of 
our report are that toe bound- 
aries between the home and 
office are starting to erode 
and wtQ continue to do so. 
People wDl be more flexible.” 

Two thirds of staff already 
support technology such as e- 
rnafi and the Internet, which 
has been introduced into 
many offices, as they believe 
It makes their jobs more en- 
joyable. Only 5 per cent of 
people say they are strongly 

opposed to new technology. 

Psychologist David Lewis 
said: “The office of 2010 will 
be a hi-tech haven, with gad- 
getry revolutionising the way 
we work. Pleasure will be as 
much on the agenda as 
business. 

“This will have a positive 
effect onfemilylifc, as people 
will have increased leisure 
ifcne and lower stress levels/’ 

Michael Hay, comm unica - 
tioos manager at the furni- 
ture retailers Urea, agreed 
there would 1» store home 
comforts in offices. 

“They will be more like 
dobs, with many small meet- 
ing points, more individually 
designed areas and more 
colour." 

The report was released 
just days after the Health and 
Safety Executive announced 
companies cobid & ce prose- 


cution if they exposed their 
employees to severe stress, 
under the 1974 Health and 
Safety at Work Act 


ing should be renovated on its 
present site. 

The building Is now fes- 
tooned with banners pro- 
claiming “Six lanes? You 
must be choking” and “Wel- 
come to Oxford Circus’ 1 . 

The banners were painted 
by 10-year-old twins Daniel 
and Rachel, and by Paul, a 
qualified psychologist, school 
lollipop man, rope climbing 
tutor to the residents, and 


Newbury veteran. “I was 
evicted three times at New- 
bury — I was never arrested, 
Tm too polite." Paul said. 
"This is a beautiful building 
and part of the history of 
Oxford. We are inviting 
people to come and learn 
about it and toe council's 
dreadfiil plans for this city-" 
The official resident of the 
LMS station is now Edward 
Pope, who has an electricity 


bill to prove it. "I’d like to live 
here forever. This corner 
should be a beautiful gateway 
to Oxford, a pleasant leafy pe- 
destrian-friendly area, not a 
huge commercial develop- 
ment beside a motorway.” 
Since they moved in at toe 
weekend toe activists have 
Cleaned and tidied the build- 
ing. which Is on the point of 
collapse in places. They are 
investigating the possibility 


PHOTOGRAPH.- GARRY WEASCR 

of tunnelling at tbe back of 
the building, and preparing to 
lock themselves on to the 140- 
year-old cast-iron columns. 

While they wait for the bai- 
liffs to attempt evict them, the 
new residents are planning to 
decorate the station in its 
original red. yellow and blue 
mi n i 1 r scheme, qnf i tomor- 
row are inviting all-comers to 
visit what they call “Oxford’s 
little Crystal Palace." 


White clubs 
fear ethnic 
cricketers 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 



CRICKETING apart- 
heid is being created 
with black and Asian 
ts being os- 
tracised by white clubs be- 
cause they are perceived as 
too competitive and aggres- 
sive, a report on racism in 
English grassroots cricket to 
be published next week will 
conclude. 

The 57-page report. Anyone 
for Cricket, undertaken by 
the Centre for Sport Develop- 
ment at Roebampton Institute 
on behalf of the London Com- 
munity Cricket Association, 
sent questionnaires to 450 
white, black and Asian crick- 
eters in Essex and east Lon- 
don and conducted interviews 
with 45 cricketers. They 
found evidence that some 
white teams deliberately 
avoid playing Asian teams. 

One Asian cricket captain 
told tbe researchers that he 
had difficulty organising 
matches for his team when 
they were called Punjab XI. 
"So I instantly changed the 
nmng to Strikers XI and I 
started getting some fixtures 
in and started playing white 
teams,” he is quoted as saying 
in the report “But when we 
would turn up the expres- 
sions we would get were like 
‘What’s happening here?’ ” 

Another Asian cricketer 
says: "If toe fixture secretary 
knows that there is an accent 
they’re not going to give you a 
fixture. As soon as they know 
it’s an Asian side they will 


find an excuse saying ‘we are 
too strong, we haven’t got a 
date free' even though 1 find 
out later that they have 
dates.” 

White cricketers are more 
interested in a gentle game 
with the social aspect as im- 
portant as the game itself 
where black and Aslan crick- 
eters, according to the report, 
are more interested in 
winning. 

One black cricketer who 
came to Britain told 
researchers the cricket 
played in Rngiand was “soft”. 
‘It was not aggressive cricket 
or hard cricket. When I say 
hard cricket I mean you have 
guys coming in at 90mph try- 
ing to do damage to you and 
you’ve got to be good enough 
to stay there and bat. 
Whereas in this country you 
don't get that” 

The England and Wales 
Cricket Board, which helped 
commission toe report wel- 
comed its comments. “It’s a 
valuable contribution to the 
debate about levels of racism 
in cricket” said an ECB 
spokesman. “We are opposed 
to racism in all forms and 
keen to encourage the widest 
possible participation in 
cricket" 

The ECB, which is the gov- 
erning body of cricket is 
ttnitertaWing a national audit 
of recreational cricket to as- 
sess problems at grass roots 
level and encouraging county 
development officers to get in- 
volved in promoting cricket 
among ethnic minorities. 
Four of the 20 CDOs are black 
and Asian. 
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Lethal landslides 
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A wrecked car sits in mud by a rained house in Episcopio, near Santo, yesterday after torrential rains drove mad and rocks through villages hi sonth Italy photographs: cmo rjsco 

Italy’s unnatural 



John Hooper 
Southern Europe 
Correspondent 


T HE mud swamping 
Samo and nearby 
towns began to 
stink yesterday. It 
holds vegetation 
tom from the surrounding 
hills when the earth ccdlapsed 
under torrential rain on Tues- 
day night, and the leaves, 
branches, grass and bark 
trapped in the sludge started 
to rot. 

But . there was another rot- 
ten smell coming off; tlje, 
sludge:' the all- too- human 
stench of selfishness, corrup- 
tion and negligence. The trag- 
edy that befell the Samo val- 
ley was only to a limited 
extent a natural disaster. 

True, the rain was excep- 
tional. Officials said as much 
rain had fallen in the area 
this week as would normally 
fall in a year. True, the geol- 
ogy of Campania, the region 
surrounding Naples, is inher- 
ently perilous. Its volcanic 
soils are in a precarious alli- 
ance with its limestone rock, 
always threatening to slither 
off under extreme weather. 

But the other reason why so 
many landslides take place in 
Campania, and Italy, has 
nothing to do with rain or 
soil, but with a failure to obey 
or enforce the law. It has to 
do with a culture which puts 
a greater emphasis on for- 
giveness than an punishment 
It even has to do with orga- 
nised crime. 

Except perhaps for the in- 
volvement of organised crimi- 
nals, Italy is not unique in 
this respect The process that 
brought death and destruc- 
tion to the Samo vaUey is the 



Death tolls climbs to 54 and 
hope fades for 98 still missing 


A woman gestures as she and rescuers search nibble in 
Episcopio for bodies or survivors of the mudslides 


“THE death toll from 

I southern Italy’s disas- 
trous mudslides rose to 54 
yesterday as rescue work- 
ers continued to search for 
98 people still missing since 
Tuesday, Philip WUian in 
Rome writes. 

"As the hours pass, the 
hope of finding people alive 
gets ever fainter,” said An- 
drea Todisco, the head of the 
Civil Protection Depart- 
ment in Rome. 

Rescue workers assisted 
by dogs were digging in the 
deep mud that swept down ' 
Mount Saro and rolled into 
the centre of Samo town. As 
they worked, new land- 
slides continued to rumble 
down tiie rain-sodden 
mountain. 

In the neighbouring town 
of Qtdndici, rescuers found 
the body of a woman, aged 
35, clinging to the roof of 
her submerged house. 

In the ruins of the parish 


church, a head appeared 
from the bulldozed mud, but 
turned out to be part of a 
statue of the Madonna. 

Italian newspapers were 
tilled with criticism of 
national and local political 
authorities. 

In parliament. Franco 
Barber!, under-secretary 
with responsibility for civil 
protection, said local ad- 
ministrators had allowed 
houses to be bnilt without 
taking account of the geo- 
logical risk factors, while 
the neglect of forests and 
the failure to ensure an ade- 
quate drainage network 
had done the rest. 

Among the offers of help 
pouring in was a promise of 
technical assistance from 
earthquake-struck Umbria. 
“We can understand what It 
means to be struck by catas- 
trophe,” said Mariano Bor- 
gognoni, the president of 
Perugia province. 


one that increasingly vis- 
ited lethal flash floods on east- 
ern Spain and will soon bring 
death and destruction to 
areas of Portugal, Greece and 
Turkey, as they, too, become 
richer and more developed. 

Across southern Europe 
vested interests have com- 
bined to invent a system that 
eliminates the natural meth- 
ods by which excess rainfall 
can be absorbed harmlessly. 
The first step involves clear- 
ing for development land the 
authorities have designated 
as “green belt". The easiest 
way is a forest Ore. 


The growing incidence of 
such fires around the Medi- 
terranean is not coincidental- 
Large numbers are started de- 
liberately by developers to en- 
sure that the areas they have 
targeted lose their natural 
beauty. One of the side-effects 
is to loosen the underlying 
sofL 

Then comes the develop- 
ment itself. Throughout sun- 
belt Europe, the easiest way 
for an individual to add on an 
extension, or for a builder to 
put up a house. Is not to sub- 
mit plans for approval but 
Just to go ahead — often in 


August when most of official- 
dom is on holiday. There Is 
almost no risk that the new 
structure will be demolished. 

Local councils depend 
heavily on construction 
licence foes. Even if they can- 
not be persuaded, or bribed, 
to accept a fait accompli, there 
Is rarely long to wait before 
the next central or regional 
government amnesty. Then il- 
licit construction can be legal- 
ised overnight with the pay- 
ment of a fine — an infinitely 
simpler procedure than ob- 
taining planning permission. 

Right now the autonomous 


government of Sicily is using 
its extensive powers to legiti- 
mise 20,000 holiday homes 
built on beaches. cJiflft and 
wetlands in defiance of plan- 
ning regulations. 

In the past three years, ac- 
cording to the environmental 
group Legambiente, 207,000 
houses have been built with- 
out permission in Italy. 
Together they would cover an 
area more than 10 times that 
of the City of London. 

Like hundreds of tho usands 
of other houses thrown up 
since Italy's “economic mir- 
acle”, many are without 


proper drainage or founda- 
tions. Or else they stand by 
riverbeds that seem empty, 
and remain empty — until the 
next once-in-a-century storm. 

The Naples area is where 
the process reaches its deliri- 
ous apogee, exacerbated by 
the intimidatory power of the 
local mafia, the Camorra. 
Probably the most astonish- 
ing single example of rogue 
development in Europe is a 
Campanian town of 15,000 in- 
habitants, called Villaggio 
Coppola di Castelvoltumo, 
which was created entirely 
without authorisation. 

The rising frequency of 
what Italians call “hydro- 
geological’' disasters in the 
area underlines the human 
cost of such unplanned devel- 
opment. Landslides caused 
multiple deaths in Campania 
in 1973, 1978. 1986 and 1997. 
But last year there were no 
fewer than three. 

It is just possible the tide 
could now turn. The horrific, 
choking deaths of those who 
died in the mud that swept 
Into Samo have given a chill- 
ing resonance to the warn- 
ings of environmentalists. 
Something considered a 
hobby horse of the Greens has 
suddenly become the common 
wisdom of opinion makers. 

The centre-right II Messag- 
gero newspaper spoke yester- 
day of “collective suicide”: 
the centre-left La Repubblica 
of “environmental pillage”. 

But by for the most uncom- 
promisingly damning words 
came — encouragingly — 
from a politician. 

As he flew over the devas- 
tated valley in a helicopter, 
the interior minister, Giorgio 
Napoli tano, said: *T am wit- 
nessing scenes unworthy of a 
civilised country.” 


News in brief 

Indonesian students 
defy army chief 
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The scf» of mreejwy ndativefr quiet yesterday, 
rise in fuel prices, ^nd hundreds of . 
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Convicted mason vanishes 

THE disappearance afljcio Gelli, 


state) 


bureaucrats, who owe their careers to Grili. haTO remained m 
Diace.” said Sergio Hamigni, a former member of flie parliamen- 
tary P2 commission . — Philip WUian, Rome. 


Home for ‘Moroccan Mandela’ 

ABRAHAM SERFATY, die Jewish communist who served al- 
most as many years in Moroccan Jails as Nelson Mandela did on 
Robben Island, is finally tobe given a passport by his homeland. 

Mr Serfaly was released from prison and expelled to Franc e in 

1991 after his torture became the oauseoB6brec £ an international 
Mmna ipn aminfst Kin g Haasan ’s prisons. The Moroccaninterior 
TTimicf^ prissBasri, insisted them that Mr S er fatywa sBr adljan. 


ITllSlfT , lill.Sh Qdai It lliaiDIPM 

Tfrp d«Mn«nnTi *nr»»nn gn ise his nationality by the new aovem- 

tnenlafAlxierrahmaneycrussouficcmes after it released another 

prominent dissident from house arrest andpromised to reveal the 

fate afhundreds of the “disappeared”. — Victoria Brittain. 


Serial killer named 

thb middle-aged man suspected ofbeinga serial killer respon- 
sible for eight murders in north-west Italy in the past two months 
to c identified yxdprriay as Donato B flancia, aged 47, from Genoa. 
MrBDancia, who made a living as a professional gambler and 

con-man, was arrested on Wednesday and charged with the 
murder of a Nigerian p rost i t u te. He is also suspected of having 
killed four other prostitutes, two private security guards and two 
women travelling alone by train . — Philip WiUan, Rome. 


El Nino threatens Paraguay 

HEAVY flooding caused by torrential rains blamed on El Nino 
has forced 75,000 people from their homes in Paraguay and has 

spread smith. ftioTTnitwl Wiitinns «airi j nsl pi iiiay Thp sihiatin n ig 

critical in the town oTPDar. Neembucu province, where the 
Parana River is running 28Et above normal level and is still 
rising. — Reuters. Geneva. 


Bishop’s suicide protest 

A PAKISTANI Roman Catholic bishop shot himself to death 
outside a court to protest against a death sentence on a fellow 
Christian for blasphemy against the majority Muslim faith, Irvai 
officials said yesterday 

Bishop John Joseph, aged 67. killed himself after leading a 
procession to the sessions court of Sahiwal, in Punjab, where 
Aynb Maslh was sentenced to death for defaming the Prophet 
Mo hamm e d , official s said. — Reuters, FaisalabatL 


Danish MPs vote to end strike 

THE Danish parliament yesterday adopted a government pro- 
posal to end the country’s bluest strike in 13 years as workers 
gathered outside parliament to protest against a forced solution. 

MPs passed foe bOl by 95 votes to 12 with 10 abstentions, the 
Speaker said. 

Th e Confe deration of Trade Unions called demonstrations in 
mam towns after the prime mini ster, Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, 
and on Wednesday that the government planned to intervene in 
foe crippling li-day strike. — Agencies. Copenhagen. 


Rock ’n’ roll swansong 

THOUSANDS of Japanese fans crowded a Tokyo Buddhist temnle 
yesterday to mourn Hideto “Hide" Maisumo^the SSri^t 

*5® yo^gwoman followed him in suicide 
riro others attempted suicide. 

^tsumo to ^agBdaa.lrftDocluetowfayhe hflnppdhiTn^i fTfri 
Saturday with a towel hooked on a doortaK>h “ 
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Attack hastens march to war 
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Gh Kosovo 
> Djakovica 


MACEDONIA 


Jonathan Steele in Drenica on 
an assassination attempt that 
leaves clues to an escalation of 
terror throughout Kosovo 


T HE FIRST senior poli- 
tician to tail victim to 
an assassination at- 
tempt in Kosovo’s 
quickening march to 
war lay wounded in a Pristina 
hospital last night, under the 
tight control of Serb police. Al- 
though Smalj Shala is a 
regional head of the Demo- 
cratic League of Kosovo 
(LDK), the Largely Albanian 
province's biggest legal party, 
armed guards prevented his 
family or friends visiting him 
His brother Rifat was 
buried in a rain-soaked field 
40 miles away, a few hours I 
after gunmen opened fire on 
the two men as they drove to 
their home in the village of 
Barane at about midnight 
Their red Lada, its side win- 
dows shattered by bullets, 
still stood on the dirt road 
where the assassins struck. 

The pebbles by the driver's 
door were stained with blood 
where Rifet fell out Nearby, a 
pool of muddy water was 
crimson, apparently caused 
by Smalj who crawled away 
and lay in the dark until the 
killers disappeared. Struck by 
three bullets, he managed to 
stagger to Albanian houses 
and get help. 

Although Serb police man 
dozens of checkpoints in the 
area and cruise up and down 
in official and unmarked cars, 
mourners at Rifat* s simple 
funeral said no one in author- 
ity bad examined the scene. 

The mossy hillside offered a 
mass of forensic dues. Car- 
tridges and spent bullets lay 
on the grass, footprints from 
heavy hoots crisscrossed the 
sand, and five indentations 
from mortar bombs marked 
the slope, as though the kill- 
ers had called in cover to pro- 
tect their withdrawal 
“The only police we have 
seen today were those who 
told us not to make any 
speeches at the funeral,'’ said 
Rrok Berisha, who represents 
Barane for file LDK in the 
“parallel” parliament elected 


by Kosovo's Al banians. They 
have boycotted Serb-run elec- 
tions as part of their strategy 
of opposing Serb sovereignty 
since Kosovo’s autonomy was 
abolished in 1989. 

The link between the Serbs 
blocking access to Smalj and 
tbeir unwillingness to inves- 
tigate the scene of the attack 
is seen by Albanians as not 
only proof of Serb complicity 
in the attack but of an escate- 
Horn of terror. 

"We’ve not had cases of top 
officials being attacked like 
this before. They’ve been im- 
prisoned, sentenced, and 
beaten up, but not shot at," 
said Ibrahim Gashi. an LDK 
official. ‘We’re worried about 
new murders in the future. 
We think it’s pressure to get 
people to leave.” 

The Serbs say their grow- 
ing military presence in Ko- 
sovo defends the province 
against terrorist attacks by 
the underground Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army. But they have 
killed more than 100 civilians 
in attacks on villages In the 
past two months. Their tactic 
of blockading villages so that 
people cannot move freely is 
only pushing more Albanians 
towards the KLA. 

The Democratic League of 
Kosovo and its leader, Ibra- 
him Rogova, a poet-turned- 
politician, have spent 10 years 
espousing Gandhian non-vio- 
lence. When the KLA ap- 
peared two years ago they 
refused to condemn ft. Now 
the line is wobbling, at least 
when emotions are up. 

“The KLA has made things 
better," said Rrok Berisha as 
he led the way to the shot-up 
car. “Where they operate, 
people are not massacred." 

That certainly seems to be 
the mood in Drenica, one of 
three regions that have be- 
come no-go areas tor the 
police In file past few weeks. 
The others are in western Ko- 
sovo near Djakovica, on 
either side of the road south 
from Bsc. 



Albanian women mourn over the body of a 70-year-old shepherd who, with another herder, was found murdered in 
western Kosovo. A politician was wounded and his brother was killed in a separate attack photograph: yanwsbbaaios 


A late-model Japanese four- 
wheel drive screeched to a 
halt when It saw our car ap- 
proach. We had left a Serbian 
police checkpoint two miles 
behind. Out stepped a man in 
brand-new yellow-and-brown 
camouflage, with the badge of 
the KLA on his cap. 

After checking our identity 
he let us fellow him' to a dus- 
ter of houses. Two men armed 
with Kalashnikovs got out of 
the vehicle. A BMW drove up, 
loaded with young men who 
later told ns, as we spent the 
night in the village, that all 
the men take turns to keep 
watch on the hills. 

A month ago, when I was In 
the same village, it was de- 


serted. Only a few men hud- 
dled In one of the few remain- 
ing houses, to guard against 
Serb patrols and looters. Now 
the atmosphere has changed 
dramatically. Children play 
in family compounds and 
people work in the fields. 

“This is a free zone," our 
host, Hajra, said in Germaix 
An Albanian who moved to 
Germany In 1970, he came 
home two weeks ago. It took 
him 12 hours to .walk through 
the woods from Pristina. 

He had sent two of his sons 
home when they were 10. long 
before the Yugoslav presi- 
dent, Slobodan Milosevic, 
ended Kosovo’s self-rule. Now 
they are in their twenties and 


married with children. VI 
came back because I could not 
leave my boys to be massa- 
cred," he told us. 

A picture of Ibrahim Ru- 
govs hung on the waD, his 
trademark silk scarf and ciga- 
rette making him look a , 
1970s Paris intellectual- But 
Hajra and his sons see no con- 1 
tradiction in their support for 
the pacifist and their admire- 1 
dan tor the KLA. 

The Drenica enclave is foil 
of similar men, bored, angry, 
and desperate to fight Now 
their sights are set on getting 
weapons. 

One of Hajra’ s sons was due 
to graduate from a college in a 
nearby town this summer. 


but came home without a 
diploma because of constant 
police harrassment “When 
they check your ID and see 
you’re from Drenica, they 
beat you,” he said. 

The young men claim they 
are only trying to de fen d their 
homes and. as yet, there is 
little of the macho bravado 
one sees in other, more devel- 
oped, guerrilla movements. 
They are not well enough 
armed to undertake any seri- 
ous offensives. 

But the militarisation — 
and brutalisation — of Dreni- 
ca's youth is only a step away, 
as mobility and education dry 
up and the authorities in Bel- 
grade send in more troops. 
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Diplomatic EtStor 

IGERIA’S military 
regime faces con- 
demnation when the 
foreign ministers of 
the world's wealthiest states 
meet in London today to dis- 
cuss international crises 
ranging from the Middle East 
and Kosovo to Asia’s finan- 
cial meltdown. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, chairs a two-day 
meeting of his counterparts 
from the United States, Can- 
ada, Russia, France, Italy, 
Germany and Japan, taking 
the strain for their prime 
ministers and presidents be- 
fore next weekend’s Group of 
Eight summit in Birmingham. 

Canada’s Lloyd Axworthy 
Is to lead discussion of Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha’s failure to 
restore democracy, though 
there is little chance of agree- 
ment on anything tougher 
fhap verbal nnrirternn fttlnn 

“The aim is to make sure 
that Ahacha does not turn a 
blind eye to our criticism, and 
to keep this issue alive,” one 
diplomat said last night. 

Western concern about Ni- 
geria lias increased since last 
month when five officially 
sanctioned political parties 
all adopted Gen Ahacha as 
their candidate for the 
August 1 presidential elec- 
tions, meaning that he can 
win unopposed and that talk 
of return to democracy is a 

sham. 

Experts say that only an oil 


embargo could barm the pop- 
ulous West African state — 
which earns 95 per cent of its 
foreign income from petro- 
leum — but this is unlikely, 
given US reliance on Nigerian 
crude products. 

Earlier t-hfe week Britain 
and the European Union pub- 
licly dismissed the promised 
transition to democracy as a 
failure. The EU has already 
imposed a limited set of sanc- 
tions. including a ban on 
sporting links and a visa ban 
for senior officials. But 
France, which has been culti- 
vating closer relations with 
Abuja, has been reluctant to 
back a tougher EU line. 

On Wednesday Nigeria's 
combative foreign minister, 
Tom nrimi, accused Britain 
and the US of fomenting the 
violence in which seven 
people were shot dead by se- 
curity forces In the south- 
western opposition strong- 
hold Ibadan on May l. 

The G6 foreign ministers, 
meeting in parallel to the fi- 
nance ministers, will also dis- 
cuss Is g iMi y , including a 
programme to protect the 
world’s forests. United 
Nations steps towards con- 
flict prevention, and the Brit- 
ish-led scheme to establish an 

inte rnational r rlminal ivuiTt. 

The six-country Contact 
Group on the Balkans is also 
to meet during the summit to 
discuss whether to Im p l emen t 
a block on Investment in Yu- 
goslavia because of its failure 
to enter into dialogue with Al- 
banians In Kosovo. Russia op- 
poses this move. 


Annan gets frigid 
welcome in Kigali 


Chits Shnpcon In Kigali 


A FIERCE attack cm the 
United Nations by 
Rwanda’s government 
greeted the UN Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, when 
he faced the country’s 
national assembly yesterday 
to hear the world body 
accused of felling to stop the 
1994 genocide. - 

Mr Atman spoke to the par- 
liament of the need for “life 
even after genocide” and 
'love after hate". 

But the country’s foreign 
minister. Anastase Gasana, 
accused the UN of having 
overlooked successive po- 
groms against Tutsis in 1969. 
1963 and 1973. and failing to 
anticipate the slaughter in 
1994. 

“It wasn’t a lack of informa- 
tion which handicapped you. 
It was a lack of political will,” 
Mr Gasana said. 

In a question session. MPs 
also scrutinised Mr Annan’s 
own role as head of UN peace- 
keeping operations at the 
New York headquarters in 
1994. 


Mr Gasana. who had met 
Mr Annan at Kigali airport 
earlier, called on the UN to 
hold its own inquiry Into why 
It failed to prevent the 
genocide. 

The secretary-general 
looked discomfited. But he 
stuck to his original speech 
text, calling for Rwanda to 
heal itself, while acknowledg- 
ing “the world felled the 
people of Rwanda". 

Quizzed on his own role, Mr 
Annan said his recent remarks 
in Nairobi about “regretting 
nothing" had been taken out 
of context He said he had 
done his best to encourage 
member states of the UN to 
take the genocide seriously, 
but the UN could not order 
countries to supply troops. 

Rose Kabuye, an MP and 
genocide survivor, asked why 
the small contingent of UN 
peacekeeping troops which 
was in Rwanda at the time 
had abandoned the country. 
Mr Annan pointed out the 
sacrifices individual soldiers 
had made, “mere are many 
people in this room who may 
owe their lives to some of 
these soldiers,” he said. 
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voters 


Nick Cumming-Bruee on the 

Philippines presidential hopefuls 
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heart-stirring ballads over 
the public address system. 
The crowd surges forward, 
whistling and cheering. A 
roar greets Mr Estrada’s en- 
trance. and that of Fernando 
Foe Junior, another action- 
movie hero, who .praises his 
old buddy as corruption-free. 

Only later does Mr Estrada 
move on to shamelessly popu- 
list pledges. “We will make 
sure that every Filipino will 
eat three times a day, do Fili- 
pino will go hungry . I will put 
all the grafters in jaiL” he 
says, hammering a popular 
anti-corruption the m e. And 
the closing punch line, used 
in town after town: “I wDl use 
the powers of the president to 
lift the Filipino people out of 
poverty.” 

Not all fen for the Estrada 
charm. “We’D s ee,” is the 
terse riposte of a woman fan- 
ning the child on her , 
shoulder to soothe its Whin- 
ing; the product of hung er , 
she says. • 

But to the dismay of gov- 
ernment leaders and many of 
the country's afflnenf elite, 
the polls give a handsome 
lead to the college dropout, 
better known for his appetite 
I for women, whisky and gam- 
bling than for. any grasp of 
business or world affair s, who 
will shape the fortunes of 
70 million Filipinos. • 

Government leaders accuse 
Mr Estrada of direct links to 
the drugs trade. Detractors 
ridicule his shaky English — 



Joseph Estrada, the favourite In next Monday’s Philippines presidential election, is mobbed by supporters in Manila 


he once said he could recall 
names easily, t hanks to a 
“pornographic memory”. 

Manila’ s elite sneer fiat his 
advisers are opportunists with 
hardly a deceit finally name 
or old school tie between then. 
The Roman Catholic Church 
publicly shudders at file idea 
of the presidency passing to an 
unabashed pleasure-seeker 
who flints his several fem- 
ales. Yet nothing seems to dent 
his popularity. 


A cabinet minister relates a 
recent incident in a cinema 
when a member of the audi- 
ence put a bullet through the 
screen villain about to kill the 
hero Estrada. “And then the 
audience applauded,” he sighs. 

His rale model is R on ald 
Reagan. He much admires an- 
other college drop out — John 
Major. He dines with business 
power-brokers crucial to his 
ftrture success but largely 
leaves to others the task of try- 


ing to present the image of a 
serious challenger with the in- 
telligence and policies to lead 
the country. For that task be 
Is backed by a bizarre coali- 
tion, from toe son of the ex- 
dictator Ferdinand Marcos to 
the former Communists he 
drove underground. 

Mr de V emria, even his 
aides admit, ha^ not an ounce 
off charisma. But he is fighting 
hard and winning support 
from some religious big battal- 


ions, such as the Jesus Miracle 
Crusade. Tens of thousands eff 
crusade followers turn out fix- 
rallies in the capital to watch 
its leader anoint Mr de Veaicia 
with “the power of the Lord" 
as disciples sob “HaUduja, 
praise the Lord”. 

Mr de Venicia responds in 
kind, shouting: “Tin not going 
to bring God closer to the gov- 
ernment, rm going to bring 
the government closer to God.” 

Mr Estrada shrugs. “Tve 
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been leading all toe surveys 
for more than a year,” he 
says, puffing a cigar. “How 
can they take my lead away?” 
• Joseph Estrada tried to 
palm a nervous business com- 
munity yesterday by naming 
a veteran banker, Edgardo Es- 
piritu, as his finance secre- 
tary, as the Social Weather 
Stations opinion poll said he 
had the backing of 33 per cent 
of those polled and Jose de 
Venicia 15 per cent 


UN lifts Iraqi 
phantom 
travel ban 

Mark Tran In New York 

A TRAVEL ban on Iraqi 
officials who impeded 
United Nations weapons in- 
spections came to an end yes- 
terday after the chief UN 
arms inspector reported that 
Baghdad had granted his 
teams full access to suspect 
sites. 

Richard Butter, head of the 
UN Special Commission (Uns- 
eam), told the Security Coun- 
cil on Wednesday that Iraq 
had allowed “immediate, un- 
conditional gnri unrestricted 
access" to eight presidential 
sites. 

The travel ban, approved by 
fiie council last November, 
was never actually imple- 
mented, owing to disagree- 
ments in the council. 

Diplomats said that the for- 
mal end of the ban was a car- 
rot to encourage Iraqi coop- 
eration with the UN. Mr 
Butter said in his letter that 
the UN was still waiting for 
Iraqi documents it asked for. 

“Iraq has not yet provided 
access to records which had 
been requested previously by 
the commission and the Issue 
of access to means of trans- 
portation and to officials the 
commission wishes to inter- 
view has not arisen." 

Diplomats at the UN are 
bracing themselves for an- 
other confrontation between 
Iraq and the US and Britain. 
A stream of recent bellicose 
statements from Baghdad 
prompted one diplomat to 
comment “They are stoking 
themselves up to do some- 
thing silly.” 

The last crisis over arms In- 
spections was debased when 
the UN secretary-general, Kofi 
Annan, reached an agreement 
with President Saddam Hus- 
sein on February 23. Under 
this, all Sites — inrlinflyig 
eight presidential palaces — 
would be open to inspectoral- 
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First Lady 
widens rift 
with Israel 


Martin Kjerittie In Washington 


P resident Clinton's 
wife Hillary poured 
petrol on Washing- 
ton’s worsening rela- 
tions with Israel over the 
Middle East peace process 
yesterday by declaring her 
support for the creation of a 
Palestinian state “on the 

same footing as other states^. 

In a radio interview that 
will be seen by Palestinians 
and Israelis alike as a broader 
statement of White House 
sympathies, the First Lady 
went beyond official govern- 
ment policy by giving her 
backing to a “functioning 
modern” Palestinian state. 

Speaking by satellite to a 
conference of young Israelis 
and Arabs in Switzerland, she 
said: “I think that it will be in 
the long-term interest of the 
Middle East for Palestine to 
be a state, to be a state that is 
responsible for its citizens' 
well-being, a state that has 
responsibility for providing 
education and health care 
and economic opportunity to 
its citizens.” . , , 

The White House rushed to 
naim the anticipated storm by 
distancing itself from her 
comments. Mrs Clinton was 
expressing “a personal view”, 
the presidential spokesman, 
Mike McCnrry, said. "She 
was not reflecting any admin- 
istration policy." 

In Israel, the prime minis- 
ter, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
said tersely; "Our position on 
this is well known.” 

The Israeli government. , 
meanwhile, hardened its line i 
against International efforts 
to persuade it to attend fur- 
ther peace talks in Washing- 
ton next week. 

The United States envoy, 
Dennis Ross, flew back to the 
region at Mr Netanyahu's 
request in advance of an Is- 
raeli cabinet decision on 
whether to attend next week's 
talks , but the prime minis- 
ter’s spokesman said in Jeru- 
salem last night “It is very 
unlikely that Mr Netanyahu 
will be going to Washington 
on Monday." 

The row over Mrs Clinton's 
remarks came as Republican 
Party leaders, led by the 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Newt Gingrich, 
openly urged Mr Netanyahu 
to spurn the US invitation. 

Labelling President Clinton 
"pro-Arafat", Mr Gingrich 
said the White House was try- 
ing to "blackmail” Israel into 
the talks by insisting that its 
government must agree be- 


An iron-clad vessel captures a Confederate ram during the American civil war. The first iron-dad battleship, the USS Monitor, enforced the North’s blockade of the South 


Hulk of historic battleship set for salvage 


Martin Kettle in Washington on moves 
to raise the USS Monitor, an iron-clad 
vessel that revolutionised naval warfare 


T HE United States Con- 
gress is on the verge of ! 
deciding whether to fi- 
nance the raising of the , 
remains of a ship that revo- | 
lutionised naval warfare 
from its watery grave off 
America's eastern coast. 

Since it overturned and 
sank in a storm off Cape 
Hart eras. North Carolina, 
in 1862. the USS Monitor 
has lain in 230ft of some of 
the strongest currents 
along America's Atlantic 
shoreline. 

Bat the battered hoik was 
discovered by divers in 
1973, and Is now the focus 


of an intricate $22 mlltirm 
(£14 million) project to 
bring it back to the surface. 

In a seagoing life that 
lasted only a little longer 
than that of the Titanic, 
and ended on the floor of 
the same ocean, the Iron- 
clad USS Monitor ended a 
tradition of naval warfare 
between wooden ships that 
had lasted from before the 
age of Alexander the Great 
until after Nelson’s time. 

As the first iron-clad ves- 
sel, equipped with a steam- 
driven propeller and a 
revolving gun turret, the 
Monitor defeated the Con- 


federate navy during the 
American Civil War of the 
1860s and ensured that the 
North’s blockade of the 
South could not be broken, 
j Some historians believe the 
ship was the decisive factor 
in the conflict’s outcome. 

Bnt the vessel also 
changed the way navies 
fought, sparking ah arms 
race among the European 
powers to rebuild their na- 
vies. This race was, in turn, 
a major canse of the Anglo- 
German rivalries that con- 
tributed to the first world 
war. ‘ 

The Monitor, bnilt in 
New York, took part in one 
of the greatest sea battles of 
all time, an engagement 
with the South’s more 
primitive wooden iron-clad 
ship the Virginia, formerly 
the USS Merrimack. 
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‘This is an 
American icon, 
like the Statue 
of Liberty. Its 
influence was 
felt around the 
world’ 
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Their four-hour duel off 
the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay on March 9 1862 
ended with the Virginia 
retiring from the fray with 


a leak below the waterline. 
The North’s blockade held, 
but the Monitor sank with 
all 14 crew in December of 
that year. 

Raising the Monitor will 


be a delicate operation be- 
cause the vessel sank keel 
up and its innovative gun 
turret broke off. 

The turret Is now trapped 
by the rest of the hnlL 
The hull itself has been 
damaged by the ocean 
and by fishermen, and is 
disintegrating. 

As a result, the vessel 
would have to be raised in 
several pieces, which 
would then be reassembled 
for display in a museum at 
Newport News. Virginia. 

The project, leader, John 
Broadwater, hopes Con- 
gress will give the financial 
go-ahead before the end of 
next month. 

'‘This is an American 
icon, like the Statue of Lib- 
erty,*' Mr Broadwater said. 
“Its influence was felt 
around the world." 


Unknown soldier to rise from grave for DNA tests 


— T*^-c V. 

Our Correspondent - 

Irr Washington v» " 


T HE remains of the 
then unknown Viet- 
nam war veteran who 
was interred with full mili- 
tary honours in the Tomb 
of the Unknowns in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery in 
1984 are to be exhumed for 
possible identification, it 
was announced by the Pen- 
tagon yesterday. 

The decision by the 
United States defence secre- 
tary, William Cohen, comes 
after a four-month Penta- 
gon inquiry recommended 
the unprecedented action 
in a report last week. 


I . The Pentagon spokesman 
Senneth Bacon 'said Mr Co- 
hen had reached his deci- 
sion “after weighing the 
sanctity of the tomb with 
the need for the follest 
possible accounting". 

Mr Bacon added: “If we 
can identify the remains 
now we have an obligation 
to try” 

The decision to exhume 
the remains to subject them 
to modem DNA identifica- 
tion techniques which were 
not in such common nse in 
1984 is the latest stage in 
the unfolding of a story 
which came to light as a 
result of a CBS television 
investigation in January, i 

The documentary claimed | 


that the bodyr which was 
placed in the US’s most 
sacred military shrine in a 
ceremony addressed by 
President Ronald Reagan, 
was in fact that of air force 
lieutenant Michael B lassie, 
who was shot down over An 
Loc in South Vietnam In 
May 1972. 

The inscription on the 
Tomb of the Unknowns 
reads: “Here rests in hon- 
oured glory an American 
soldier known only to 
God.’’ 

But the documentary 
claimed that several Penta- 
gon officials had been 
aware for several years of 
the soldier's identity. 

According to the pro- 


gramme; the skeletal 
remains were found in Oc 1 
tober 1972 along with B las- 
sie's identity card, some 
money and shreds of a pi- 
lot’s suit. 

The remains were desig- 
nated “believed to be” 
those of Michael B lassie. 

But the identity card and 
money later disappeared, 
and the remains were 
reclassified as “unknown” 
in 1980 , at a time when 
pressure was mounting 
among Vietnam veterans 
for one of their number to 
be interred in Arlington 
alongside the bodies of un- 
known soldiers from the 
two world wars and the 
Korean war. 


The Vietnam remains 
were placed in the tomb at 
Arlington cemetery in Vir- 
ginia in 1984. 

There are other unidenti- 
fied remains from earlier 


wars in 'separate crypts at 
the Arlington tomb. The 
site is considered hallowed 
ground, and has an honour 
guard posted 24 hours a 
day. 


forehand to withdraw fro® 13 
per cent of the occupied West 
Bank. “It's become the Clin- 
ton administration and Are-, 
fat against Israel”. Mr Ging- 
rich said at a news conference 
on Wednesday. 

In a letter to Mr Clinton. Mr 
Gingrich said “America’s 
strong-arm tactics would send 
a clear signal to the support- 
ers of terrorism that their 
murderous actions are an 
effective tool in forcing con- 
cessions from Israel/’ 

A majority of tbe 435 mem- 
bers of the House of Represen- 
tatives signed a letter to Mr 
Netanyahu saying that Israel 
should not accept the White 
House’s withdrawal plan. One 
of the letter's authors. Con- 
gressman Bill Paxon of New 
York, called the administra- 
tion's stand “nothing short of 
extortion”. Mr Clinton told a 
press conference on Wednes- 
day there was “no way In the 
world” he wished to impose 

an agreement. 

The moves are the latest 
evidence of the American 
Jewish lobby's successful mo- 
bilisation of the Clinton- 
hating Republican right to 
undermine the administra- 
tion's Middle East peace 
moves. When Mr Netanyahu 
last visited Washington in 
January he pointedly devoted 
more time to cultivating Mr 
Clinton’s rightwing enemies 
than improving his often 
acerbic relationship with the 
president 

Mr Ross's return to the 
Middle East came at the 
request of Mr Netanyahu in a 
telephone call to the US secre- 
tary of state, Madeleine Al- 
bright, in London yesterday. 
James Rubin, her spokesman, 
said Mrs Albright “hopes 
these final days' discussions 
can make It possible for a 
meeting to occur in Washing- 
ton next Monday”. 

Mr Ross’s trip was “an en- 
couraging development”, Mr 
McCurry said in Washington. 
Both sides “are now showing 
some creativity in the way 
they are addressing these 
issues, and looking for a way 
to bridge tbe gaps”, he added. 

• Binyamin Netanyahu yes- 
terday suspended coalition 
talks with the Moled et party, 
which advocates the “trans- 
fer” of Palestinians in Israel, 
the West Rank and Gaza to 
Arab countries. Mr Netanya- 
hu's office said Moledet’s 
chair man had: requested the 
suspension. The party holds 
two seats in the 120-member 
parliament, where Mr Netan- 
yahu’s coalition has a 61-59 
majority. 
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The Monaco Grand Prix is one of THE sporting 
events of the year. Otar day trip represents 
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when Labour's “gender bal 
ance* approach was stopped 
by court action there is a legal 
problem. Mr Davies would not 
contest a law suit, it is said. 


The Scottish Secretary Don- 
ald Dewar; could be forced to 
drop the policy toa 
The two devointioiis are 


very different; hut very inter- 
twined. The voting system 
was a Scots device. But vetting 
would-be candidates came 


north from Wales. The Welsh 


Assembly register will also 
require assembly members to 
state if they are freemasons — 
another first which may 
spread. Like Mr Dewax; Mr 
Davies, plans to leave the cabi- 
net table and (be hopes) lead 
the new Wales. On a c h e cklis t 


of problems, from twinning to 
the site of the assembly build 
mg. not to mention the close- 
ness of last September’s 
Welsh referendum majority 
be can cl aim to have had the 


m*ifvrrv r»» 
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0*35 being discussed in 
circles, is that the Scots 
the London media?) have got 
into the habit of being opposi- 
tionist. But there are other 


ANY Labour 


dissidents 


more 

left-wing and more ctfllectivist 
and that is why Tony Blair'S 
government stands accused of 
betrayal. The Scottish Office 
team has also had a run of 


self-inflicted adverse stories. 


From the repugnance that 
greeted its decision, which it 
later reversed, to transfer a 
sectarian murderer from a 


Scottish jail in Northern Ire- 
land (2) through to the three 
over Sean Connery 's disap- 
pearing knighthood, their 
news management has poor 
More than any other issue, 
the controversy over welfare 
reform has gone down badly 
among Scots. The SNP has 
been able to capitalise on this 
disfflusionmgttt by positio n ing 
itself totheleftaf Labour And 
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rise can be overstated. It may 
turn out that it has peaked too 
soon. Labour remains a formi- 


dable machine. It has lots of 


resources and talent to throw at 


the SNP over the nest year and 
beyond. By contrast, the SNP Is 
run by a small teem, with little 
financial support, and it relies 
heavily on one man, Alex 
Sahnond; that is a strength but 
it leaves the party vulnerable 
dw^ iW one of Annie Gloag’s 
Stagecoach buses run him over 
The ftmrtwTnwitvi problem 
for the SNP is that support for 
independence is just not them 
Scots, for all that they like to 
ex agge r ate their differences 
from their southern neigh- 
bours, have much more in 
c o mmo n that they like to 
think- health and education 


tutional reform. They know 
they get a good financial, deal 
from London under the Bar- 



Government at Westminster 


and an SNP-dommafed Scot- 
tish Partlament a version of 
the US “split tickety" approach. 
But in the long-term, the Scot- 
tish Parliament does pose a 
threat to Britain, can 


Edinburgh and London. 

Some argue that the best 
way for Labour to tackle this to 
to move towards a federal sys- 
tem. The Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter; John Prescott, has long 
favoured regional assemblies 

for EnglandRJJ- Jack Straw as 
shadow home secretary 
watered down his proposals. 

Wales will have an assem- 



sovereign 
unbundling of Britain is tak 
tog unexpected shapes. That 
makes English regionalism 
look less eccentric than when 


Michael Foot published a 
(very) thin paper on the sub- 
ject in 1978. Labour is now 
looking seriously at how 
quickly an assembly for the 
North-east of En gland can be 
established. The advantage 
would be to end the Scots 


help bind the Union 
til such time as regional 
assemblies can be established 
elsewhere zn England and 
some kind of federal system is 
in place. Without, the Scots 
may well go their own way 


Sources: 11) The Herald, 


Systems Three, May 6th 1 998; (2) 
Jasm Campbell knifed aCtiffc 
supporter in Glasgow, (3) John 
Prescott assorted pamphlets 
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U R1 GellersbaU go to 
the ball (or touch it. 
at least) after all. Be 
may be persona non grata 
with the England football 
squad now that Glenn Hod- 
dle is suing him over c laims 
connected with arcane psy- 
chic practises, but on Mon- 
day Uri will make his contri- 
bution to the World Cup 
effort anyway, when a BBC 
tribute show to dear old 
John Motson is recorded. I 
call Uri on his mobile, and 
mention the positive energy 
□owing from the number. 
“Yes,” he confirms, “it’s the 
four ones in the middle. 
Eleven eleven is my gateway 
to the mysteries of the uni- 
verse.” Mine too. Now the 
show: “It's called the Full 
Motty . I will go on at the end 
tobold up the orange ball 
from the 1966 World Cap 
final, and invite the mil- 
lions viewing to touch the 
screen.” Tony Banks and 
fellow comedian Jimmy 
Tarbuck will be there, and 
Vinny Jones will singa trib- 
ute song to Motson. One no- 
table figure will be absent, 
though. The Under 21 team 
is playing next week, 
apparently, and Glenn Hod- 
dle insists that he is unable 
to spare the time. Mm. 


I AM relieved to learn that 
the passionate affair be- 
tween Rupert Murdoch 
and the Government shows 
no sign of cooling. At a 
Press Complaints Commis- 
sion reception on Wednes- 
day night at the London 
Aquarium, Jack Straw was 
ushered into the tycoon's 
presence for a little pep 
talk. “Congratulations,” 
said Rupert, “I think you Ye 
doing a wonderful job. I fol- 
low what you're doing 
every day.” (follow? the 
man’s modesty does him 
credit). “You’re doing a 
marvellous job.” Ahh. 
Doesn't it just make you 
want to weep? 


■ ON Snow must have 
had mixed feelings 
wF when he interviewed 
Marc de Beaufort — pro- 
ducer of the fake Carlton 
documentary on drug traf- 
ficking — on Channel 4 
News on Wednesday. He was 
on an Institute for the Study 
of Drugs Dependency award 
panel that gave the showa 
prize last year. “I did men- 
tion it to him, funnily 
enough," says Snowy, “but 
he wasn't much interested. 
At that stage be was sticking 
to his story . I think the 
ISDD are considering with- 
drawing the award now." I 
should bleedin’ well think 
they are. “You’re from the 
Diary, eh." Snowy contin- 
ues, pensively. “You’re go- 
ing to cover me in egg, I sup- 
pose. Well. I don't mind. Egg 
away." A great man, and he 
remains e ggl ess on our 
account 


Y IDDISHER mommas 
are famously difficult 
to please, as Simon 
Kelner might confirm. 
Simon, the first Jewish boy 
ever to edit a daily broad- 
sheet rang his mother in 
Manchester last week to 
relay the good news of his 
appointment “Mum,” he 
said. “I’ve been appointed 
editor of the Independent” 
“Why are you going back 
there?” she replied. “But 
I’ve been made editor.” 
“What happened to Rosie 
Boycott?” asked Mrs K. 
“Rosie’s gone to the Ex- 
press.” Mrs Kelner paused 
for a moment “Sfie's done 
well.’* she said. 


i OSIE, meanwhile, 

[ may soon be reunited 
I with an old friend. 
Andrew Marr, with whom 
she enjoyed a brief but 
sparky working relation- 
ship at the Independent is 
pondering her offer to write 
for the Express. “I’m talk- 
ing to various people at the 
moment" says Andy. “I 
just want a decent place or 
two to write in, and I'd quite 
like to do a tabloid.” Can’t 
work with her, to borrow a 
phrase from the Blues 
Brothers, can’t work with- 
out her. 


T HE Diary is pleased to 
ann ounce a new ser- 
vice. Readers who 
wish to be reunited with 
friends they haven’t seen 
for years should send the de- 
tails, and we will ask for 
sightings (It worked splen- 
didly, yon may recall, with 
Kenny Ball, not to mention 
his Jazzmen). We begin 
today with an appeal for a 
certain Tony Bnsh. Last 
seen in Hertfordshire in the 
early 1980s. Mr Bush was a 
successful antique dealer 
with a Rod Stewart haircut. 
Tony himself, or anyone 
who knows his where- 
a bouts, is Invited to contact 
us, in strict confidence. 



Big business are playing at being 
teacher. They’re up to something 



I N THIS era of confessional 
columnists, perhaps it is 
only right to confess that I 
have-a tendency to leave my 
hair to Its own devices. Not a 
particularly noteworthy de- 
tail, you would have thought 
I only mention it because this 
week the London Evening 
.Standard devoted a double- 
’page spread to thescacdal of 
a left-wing teacher who is op- 
posed, on “obscure ideologi- 
cal grounds”, to a £5 million 
“grant" for school children. 
The first thing the paper told 
us, though, was that she ne- 
glects to style her hair. It also 
mentioned, en passant that 
her political persuasions 
make her “basically mad”. 

It turns out that the teacher 
in question had had the te- 
merity to call a public meet- 
ing to debate opposition to 
Education Action Zones. Her 
local authority, Newham, in 
east London, is one of 60 au- 
thorities finalising their bids 
for zone status: the first 12 
will be awarded next month. 
These are part of the Govern- 
ment’s third way, an extrava- 
gant example of "tearing up 
the rule book” and “going 
with what works”. The prin- 
ciple is fairly simple. Lots of 
schools are falling. Lots of 
businesses are working. Why 
not get successful businesses 
in to see if they can make bad 
schools work? Only somebody 
basically mad could object 
Newham council has been 
commendably busy getting its 
bid together. It has persuaded 
companies like IBM. British 
Telecom and Arthur Ander- 
son to contribute over £1.5 
worth of goods and services, 
with more money coming 
from the public sector. It win 
be spent on computers, teach- 
ers. Saturday schools, sum- 
mer -camps, parenting pro- 
grammes. mentoring — 
anything and everything, in 
fact if it will raise standards 


in the 18 schools included in 
the zone. The zone can decide 
what's taught, how it’s 
taught, when If s taught and 
who teaches it as it sees fit 
All this win be decided by a 
forum erf - teachers, governors, 
and business people fr om the 
firms contributing most 
money. 

The council says fiie teach- 
ers are right behind the bid, 
and the head I met this week 
was certainly enthusiastic. 
She runs a big primary 
school, but can’t get people to 
teach there; more than a third 
of her staff are supply teach- 
ers. The community struggles 
with high unemployment, 
poor housing, homes where 
Ekiglish isn’t spoken. "The 
area,” she smiles thinly, “is 
regarded as being more chal- 
lenging.” If a zone status is 
going to attract staff if s fine 
by her. ‘If s not a question of 
money.” If her school be- 
comes part of a zone, there 
seems a good chance that 
shell fill the posts. The zone 
will be an exciting prospect 
So what’s the problem with 
business people having a 
major say in how her school 
would be run? The head can’t 
think of one. She says she 
hasn’t thought about that at 
all. Quite reasonably, she’s 
too busy thinking about her 
pupils and those empty posts. 

Fortunately, some people 
have given a lot of thought 
principally in America, 
where the idea comes from. 
One example Is a study of 
Channel One, a news station 
which many American 
schools agreed to broadcast in 
class for 10 minutes a day. in 
return for a satellite dish, 
videos, and as many TVs as 
they wanted. Included in the 
broadcast were adverts aimed 
at teenagers. The study found 
the children no better in- 
formed than their contempo- 
raries; they were, on the 


other hand, far more likely to 
agree with these propositions: 
1 want what I see advertised; 
designer labels make a differ- 
ence: a nice car is more im- 
portant than school. 

The man behind Channel 
One now manages the Edison 
Project, a private firm which 
runs 25 American schools on 
behalf of the taxpayer. It is 
currently involved in four of 
the British bids for EAZs; 
Blunkett has said he would 
like at least one zone to be 
managed by a private firm, 
and Edison would be just the 
firm for the job. 

The right-wing Social Mar- 
ket Foundation has just car- 
ried out a study of the W bids 
and discovered, much to its 
dismay, that they are all 
being led by local authorities. 
In other words, the Edison 
Project and other firms 
remain in the back seat at 
this stage, and overall control 
of the zones will still lie in 
democratically elected hands. 
The privatised American 
model remains some way off. 
For the moment, we are deal- 
ing with models like that in 
Newham, which is temporar- 
ily reassuring, but nonethe- 
less far from ideaL 

I F Newham wins its bid. 
executives from corpora- 
tions will have a direct say 
In how children are taught. 
What do BT executives know 
about the needs of an eight- 
year-old? They know a lot 
about the needs of their 
shareholders, whose interests 
they have a legal duty to 
serve, but it is not clear that 
an eight-year-old’s best inter- 
ests lie in being trained up to 
suit BT. given extended work 
experience Instead of an edu- 
cation, or being exposed to 
intensive product placement 
and consumer brand loyalty 
lessons. 

Corporations would dis- 


miss such thoughts as cynical 
suspicions. Or course they 
share a legitimate interest in 
the education and welfare of 
young people, the quality of 
life of tiie area and so forth. 
There is no conflict of inter- 
est, no exploitation- But you 
need only walk out on to the 
street In east London to get a 
hint that the interests do not 
coincide’ in such fortuitous 
harmony. If they did. children 
in the playgrounds would not 
be suffering from asthma, 
caused by pollution from big 
companies who have fought 
doggedly against taxes to 
clean up the air they have 
ruined. 

There is a lot to be said for 
zones which will experiment 
with new ideas, escape the 
straitjacket of the national 
curriculum, involve ontside 
agencies in mentoring and 
other projects, get schools 
together to share ideas rather 
than compete with one other. 
There is a lot to be said for 
offering teachers incentives 
to work in disadvantaged 
areas. There is a lot to be said 
for charming donations of 
cash and expertise out of com- 
panies, and for government to 
channel extra funds to low- 
achieving schools. There is a 
lot to be said for making 
teaching a highly respected 
profession again, and for end- 
ing the prejudice which al- 
lows newspapers to regard 
unkempt hair as the cardinal 
sin of a tatty occupation. 

All this could be done with 
Education Action Zones, 
without giving private com- 
panies control or public edu- 
cation. If Labour was less in 
awe of them, it would have 
done so. As it stands, big 
businesses are getting mini- 
consumers and tailor-made 
fiiture workers in return for a 
few thousand quids worth of 
computers. No wonder 
they’re so keen on the idea. 


A new press law should cover privacy, harassment, factual accuracy and ownership 

Regulating Murdoch 


Clive Soley 


the Competi- 
tion Bill returns to 
the Commons on 
Monday, there will doubt- 
less be sustained attacks on 
Rupert Murdoch. These 
may well be justified in 
terms of the lowering of 
journalistic standards for 
which his companies have 
been responsible, but it 
would be wrong to concen- 
trate on one individual to 
the exclusion of the wider 
argument about media 
ownership and standards. 

With or without amend- 
ment, it is doubtful that the 
Bill can prevent Murdoch’s 
Times from price-cutting to 
apply pressure on the Inde- 
pendent and Telegraph. 
The TetraPak judgment in 
Europe, which ruled that 
any firm which lowers its 
price below its average 
variable cost is guilty of 
predatory pricing, suggests 


there Is a standard which 
courts can set. Bat it’s not 
so simple when the product 
is but one of several brands 
under the same ownership 
— is the Times’s price cut 
Just a loss leader, or preda- 
tory pricing? 

Apart from the undesir- 
ability of singling out one 
industry in such a wide- 
ranging BiH, I am not con- 
vinced that such an ap- 
proach would lead to 
higher Times prices, or in- 
crease the chances of the 
Independent’s survival. 
The ultimate threat to 
media freedom is increas- 
ing ownership and control 
by a shrinking number of 
global empires, of which 
News International is but 
one. If we don’t act soon 
there is a real danger that 
the production and distri- 
bution of all significant 
national and inter na tional 
news will be in the hands of 
half a dozen people, and the 
implications for healthy de- 


mocracy should be obvious. 
If it pays to act as Rupert 
Murdoch has done — at- 
tempting to suppress a 
book to please the Chinese 
Communists, or deny the 
BBC the use of Asia’s Star 
satellite — then it will 
happen. 

We need effective regula- 
tion of the media, for their 


There is a danger 
that global news will 
be in the hands of 
half a dozen people 


power of abuse is too great 
to do otherwise. Bnt there 
is currently over-regula- 
tion of the media via many 
restrictive laws. Including 
libel, which do little to pro- 
tect the rights of the public 
or defend true investigative 
journalism. At present we 


are placing faith in the abil- 
ity of judges to balance pri- 
vacy against freedom of ex- 
pression. Privacy — seen in 
this country as the pre- 
serve of the rich and power- 
ful — has been driving the 
argument on press Legisla- 
tion for at least the last 6 
years. 

We need a single law 
which explicitly links free- 
dom and responsibility in 
the media. Its first clause 
would be a clear defence of 
press freedom against 
which other clauses and in- 
deed other laws would be 
judged. Subsequent clauses 
could then deal with pri- 
vacy, harassment, factual 
accuracy and ownership. 
Harassment must be in- 
cluded. It is not only media 
superstars like Diana who 
are hounded for stories of 
dubious news value; there 
was the recent harassment 
of Mary Bell and her 
daughter; and the son of the 
helicopter winchman who 


died in a North Sea rescue 
had to plead to be left alone 
to grieve. The Press Com- 
plaints Commission, reac- 
tive rather than proactive, 
is too weak to prevent 
abuses of this type. 

And there can be no justi- 
fication for excluding fac- 


The power 
of Playboy 



W HEN J was growing 
up in a suburb of Los 
Angeles around 1968. 
the most powerful magazine 
within my reach wasn’t say, 

the New Yorker. It wasn’t 
Rolling Stone, even though it 
hart Hunter S Thompson and 
Tom Wolfe, and the first 
accounts of the Grateful Dead, 
the Jefferson Airplane, and 
all those heavy Haight- 
Ashbury bands. It wasn’t Oz 
or Id, or Fuck or Suck, or Dick 
or Duck, or Rut or Butt, or 
any of the other monosyllabic 
in-your-face underground 
publications which, for all 
their energy never had quite 
enough “go” to reach the 
outer-reaches of the suburbs. 
It was Playboy. Playboy was 
what I discovered my father 
was reading as soon as I 
reached the age when I saw 
there were rewards to be 
gained by prowling around 
my parents’ bedroom. I found 
it hidden underneath the bed 
— late-night reading before 
the light was turned off How 
did Playboy figure in my 
parents’ marriage? It was 
acknowledged by them only 
once, and that was in a row, 
very late at night I saw its 
power, feeding my father’s 
fantasies (and why else would 
he read it?) and my mother’s 
insecurities (because, how it 
could it not?) Playboy 
represented the upheaval of 
the time. On some essential 
level, it was evil and was, 
therefore, a very attractive 
publication. 

L AST week. I was 
attending the annual 
banquet of the 

American National Magazine 
Awards at the Waldorf 
Astoria hoteL There are 
awards for reporting, 
photography, fiction, overall 
achievement — that sort of 
thing. At a nearby table. I 
spotted a woman of st unning 
beauty — statuesque, blonde, 
upright — sitting next to a 
much older man, thick- 
waisted and grey and wearing 
an over-elaborate archaic 
suit, a variation on a dinner 
jacket The man was fingering 
the woman's ear. The gesture 
wasn’t erotic: it was too 
mechanical. In fact it looked, 
from my vantage place, as 
though the ear was not an ear, 
but a knob, which the older 
man, some publishing 
magnate, was cranking, it 
made me think of the doll in 
The Tales Of Hoffmann — 
irresistible, but needing to be 
wound up every time she 
winds down. What an old- 
fashioned, peculiar sight: an 
ageing publisher and his 
wind-up doll for a date. Then I 
realised who it was. Hugh 
Hefner was here to receive a 
life-time achievement award, 
and the wind-up doll was no 


toal accuracy for the press 
m>m regulation. That ap- 
proach presents no ob- 
stacles for broadcasting. It 
as the confusion of fact and 
opinion that is such a prob- 
lem for the British press 
The new law could in- 
clude a requirement for the 



doll but the mother erf has two 
children who, five or six years 
old. started crawling on their 
72-year-old father’s lap once 
dessert was served. 

The society gave another . 
life-time achievement award 
— to Gloria Stein em. Is tbis- 
the first time that Heftier and 
Steinem have been on the . 
same stage? Steinem is the 
founder of Ms magazine (and 
the inventor of the Ms term of 
address — no small 
achi evement). In her time, she 
was also a one-time 
undercover Playboy bunny 
and, since the appearance of 
the piece she wrote about the 
experience, has been Hefberis 
nemesis. After the awards, 
they refused to be 
photographed together. 

What makes a great . 
magazine? This thing is a . 
modestly young creation. 

Both books and newspapers 
have been, more or Iks, the 
same for more than 200 years, 
but the American magazine Is 
really a creature of the 20th 
century. And the great ones 
engage with the culture in ' 
ways that their editors cannot 
predict or duplicate. They 
find themselves in the middle 
of history and they don’t even 
know it. Ms, briefly. Rolling 
Stone, in its heyday; ’ 
ostensibly a music magazine, 
but its journalism had little to 
do with the music. A different 
kind of connection was being 
made. Could the editor 
articulate what that 
something was? Could he 
duplicate it? And then there’s 
Playboy. 

I’ve been going through old 
copies. I was surprised to 
learn how many of Ian 
Fleming’s novels were 
serialised in the magazine — 
On Her Majesty’s Service., _ 
You Only Live Twice. The 
Man With The Golden Gun. 

But then James Bond 
embodied the cartoon 
sensibility of the magazine 
whose appeal, unlike the boy 
magazines of today, was to 


hold Playboy 
responsible for the 
sports car my 
father crashed 


the executive male. The 
pictures of the Playboy read 
— circa 1965 -—show men 
attending business meetings 
getting on airplanes, malting 
a deposit at a bank that look 
suggestively Swiss. At play, 
they are skiing, driving spor 
care, drinking with pretty 
women. It’s not a bachelor’s 
life; if anything, ifslifeofth 
married man living like a 
bachelor, who can have it all 
Playboy, I’ve recently come t 
conclude, was probably the 
single most influential thing 
in the life of my father. I holt 
Playboy responsible for the 
sports car he crashed, the 
hair piece that came undone 

In the Swimming pool, *nr| 
the dancing lessons that 
resulted in a miscalculated 
display on a drunken New 
Year’s l and the aborted 
attempt at removing the bra 
from our neighbour, Mrs 
Weinert). My mother holds 
the magazine responsible for 
their divorce. 
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The system 
goes wrong 

But Sierra Leone isn’t Iraq 

S5 ^^=S«Ss 


to P « the downM 
have placed them, a^soieS^ 
^ toe'noneyaHd buy ^ 

h®* to Power, ft is one of 
tte tete of o ur security services and our 
fiargigo mini stry to be aware of what 

by 6x1163 3X1(1 to recommend 
^jpnate action. The choices, roughly 

?®J; our - Sr* 42 ™ can actually 
it can help than once 
startedt it can hinder them, or it 
can let them go ahead without either offer- 
mg aid or placing any obstacles in the path 
ot the plotters. Where there are interna- 
tional obligations, like United Nations ar ms 
embargos on particular countries, these 
must also be taken into account The Sierra 
Leone aflair suggests that the system, if it 
can be called that has gone wrong, and it is 
important that the inquiry announced by 
Robin Cook should establish what that was. 
Ministers were not informed of the plane 
that were being made by an exile govern- 
ment and a British security company — an 
intelligence failure, either of actual knowl- 
edge or of transmission. The result was that 
the choices were' 1 made, not by ministers, 
but by businessmen, mercenaries, ar id, it 
seems, by mid-level FO and intelligence 
service people, including the British T fleh 
Commissioner to Sierra Leona 
After Robin Cook’s statements in the 
Commons, it is bard to believe that an 
elaborate deniability scheme was put in 


place so that ministers could say they knew 
nothing of the plans. We are loft with a 
reries of possible failures. First, It is poss- 
ible, but not very credible, that British 
intelligence did not know of the plan 
Second, it is possible that the mttUigence 
services knew of it but failed to paa» it up to 
the right ministerial level, that it simply 
got lost in the intelligence “noise", and that 
the same was true of Foreign Office people 
who had knowledge of it Such things have 
certainly happened before. Third, it is poss- 
ible that these knowledgeable people felt 
there was no need to Inform their superi- 
ors, and that because the plot involved a 
private firm and arms purchases outside 
the country this meant that the Sierra 
Leone government and their friends could 
be left to get on with whatever they were 
doing. As for the UN arms embargo, surely 
the spirit of that document was to deny 
arms to the illegitimate re gime in Freetown 
rather than to the legitimate government in 
exile. It is worth underlining that the 
Koromah government was a truly appalling 
gang of brutal kleptocrats and teat Sierra 
Leone desperately needed the stability 
which a democratically elected government 
may be able to bring. 

We need to know what went wrong 
because it is important that decisions are 
made at tire right level, not because the 
Sierra Leone affair is a scandaL To com- 
pare it with foe arms in Iraq affair is 
ludicrous. Reinstating the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone was an objective 
to which everyone subscribed, there was no 
question of the profitability of the British 
arms and other industries overwhelming 
other considerations, and it was a single 
episode involving a small amount of money 
by the normal measure of these things. Iraq 
went on a long time, involved doubtful ends 
such as aiding Iraq against Iran and boost- 


ing British exports in spite of the possible 
consequences, and was about the degree of 
ministerial knowledge, not the lade ofit In 
the Sierra Leone case the right decision 
may have been taken — that is another 
argument — but not by the right people. 
That is what needs cleari n g up- 


Pulped facts 

TV faces tough questions 

THE WORST professional offence a journal- 
ist can commit is knowingly and deliber- 
ately to publish fiction as feet That is what 
happened in Carlton Television’s pro- 
gramme, The Connection, and that is the 
reason why the story should be read care- 
fully by everyone working in British televi- 
sion today. Journalism should be a process 
of searching for the truth. Once that pro- 
cess is poisoned the bond of trust between 
programme-maker and viewer is broken. 

The Connection was a fake. It purported 
to follow a drugs trafficker on a 24 hour- 
journey from Colombia to Heathrow air- 
port with a pound of heroin in his stomach. 
Its maker claimed the trafficker “waltzed 
into London" and delivered the drugs onto 
the streets of Britain. But that was all l fes - 
There was no one journey, but two — six 
months apart The “mule” had no drugs in 
his stomach and he never made it into 
Britain. In other words, there was no 
connection. ■ 

There were other serious deceptions 
upon the 3.7 million viewers who watched 
the programme, upon the eig ht interna- 
tional television juries which garlanded it 
with awards and upon the 14 television 
stations around the world which broadcast 
it One version of the film was, as we 
disclose today, broadcast on the CBS’s 


flagship 60 minutes programme last June. 
That, too, was a feke. This particular slug of 
poison has spread ter. 

When the Washington Post published a 
harrowing — but hoax — account of an 
eight-year did drug addict called Jimmy in 
1982 its that editor, Ben Bradlee, said that 
no new s ro om system would ‘“protect you 
from a pathological liar.” Maybe not But 
there were plenty of warning signs here 
that should have alerted Carlton execu- 
tives. Six days before transmission the 
main Colombian researcher presented the 
company with a document which — on 
cartful reading — should have rung the 
loudest possible alarm bells. Carlton — on 
their own admission — dismissed the 
researcher as ‘‘unreliable” and ignored her 
statement They apparently could not fol- 
low the logic of this position, and gaily 
proceeded to tr ansmit a film based on the 
work of tins “unreliable” source. 

Carlton has moved swiftly to institute an 
investigation — with “independent assis- 
tance." It might have been better to have 
made the inquiry entirely independent but 
it is good that the company is taking the 
matter seriously. CBS should also be asking 
themselves some tough questions today, as 
should the Royal Television Society and the 
other bodies which awarded the pro- 
gramme makers their prizes. 

Within a week of the Washington hoax, 
the Post published an 18,000 word account 
of it by their Ombudsman. Carlton should 
be as swift and as open. But there are wider 
questions about the pressures on today’s 
documentary makers to come up with hard- 
hitting, dramatic, populist programmes for 
peak viewing. As News at Ten feces bong 
quietly shunted into the sidings and with 
World in Action threatened, there are fur- 
ther urgent questions about resources, 
training and inte rnal controls. If the expo- 


sure of The Connection stops the present 
trend towards comer-cutting TV in its 
tracks it will have performed some service. 

Lost walkers 

A policy that needs legs 

POUHCIANS often produce pedestrian 
policies but never policies for pedestrians. 
This is because people who walk, especially 
in towns, have no powerful lobbies. They 
walk on the bits of toe townscape left over 
after the needs of cars, lorries, cyclists and 
even dogs have been met Small wonder 
that the fatality rate for walking is 18 times 
that for cars per km travelled. An article in 
the current British Medical Journal 
reminds us that since 1972, partly because 
of car travel, the annual distance walked by 
children has fallen 28 per cent 
The advantages of walking are obvious to 
all except those who devise transport pol- 
icy. A governmental task force reckoned a 
30 minute walk five times a week was one 
of toe best ways to boost fitness. Where 
local authorities have identified safe routes, 
the number of children walking to school 
has risen thereby reducing the “school 
run” which accounts for 20 per cent of 
traffic during weekday rush hours. Sadly, 
such enlightened policies are still rare. But 
there is plenty of scope. Nearly half of all 
journeys are under two miles — ideal for 
switching to walking or cycling. We have 
lots of rush-hour bus lanes, but no people 
lanes to enable citizens to walk to school or 
work peaceably. The attraction of all this is 
that, unlike most transport schemes, those 
for walking cost hardly any money at all 
For New Labour could be a seductively 
inexpensive way to put toe country back on 
its feet 
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Blair’s babes. 
Brown’s bullets 

G ORDON Brown really 
must stop being Old 
Labour when he travels 
abroad (Brown warns Suharto 
as Asian crisis deepens, May 
7). The bullets that kWed the 
demonstrators were probably 
British made and could even 
have been madehy British ‘ 
single mothers who have 
returned to work after able of 
dependency. New labour’s 
message to Suharto must 
surely be “keep filing, but 
overtbeir beads if yon can". 
Colin Burke. 

Manchester. 

P ETER TatcheU. seems to 
have met a different per- 
son (Star who was all played 
out, G2, May 5) — the Justin 
Fashazm I knew was toe most 
polite, gentle and honourable 
man. His torture was not bis 
Inability to deal with his sexu- 
ality but his fame. 

TKtng. 

Manchester. 

1 1 ERE in Bournemouth our 

I* cycle lanes may not be the 
shortest (Letters, May 6, 7) but 
we did have a cycle path (at 
Cooper Dean roundabout)— 
complete with, two special traf- 
fic Uncontrolled crossings 

— which ended abruptly by 

disgorging the hapless cyclist 
onto the wrong side of a dual 
carriageway. 

Philip Nye. 

Bournemouth. 


_ ‘ trifle shirty -—Iread' 
Guardian daily and respect it 

very much — but If I see the 

headline, Blair's babes, one 
more time I think I shall be In 

dang er of throwing UP- The 
women of the United King- 
dom, no matter howyoung or 

edd we are, do not like to be 
called babes. 

Valerie Mendes. 

Oxford. 


Please Include a full postal 
address and day-0 me telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


From one patent row 


C ONTRARY to what 
George Monbiot states 
(Beware the wheel- 
chairs, May 7), the Directive 
an Biotechnological patent- 
ing simply seeks to harmo- 
nise existing patent law 
within Europe- to respect of 
biotechnological inventions, 
ft. does not expand current 
patent practice. For wwnpift, 
patents have been granted an 
DNA sequences in Europe, 
the 05 and Japan for over a 
decade. Nor is it true that pat- 
ents can be obtained on whrie 
body parts. 

The directive strikes an Im- 
portant balance between fos- 
tering innovation and recog- 
nising current ethical 
concerns. It will ban, for ex- 
ample, the patenting of pro- 
cesses for cloning human be- 
infp; the patenting of human 
embryos and the use of ani- 
mals in research where this 
causes suffering without any 
substantial benefit to man or 

animal. 

The emerging UK biotech- 
nology industry is the second 
largest after the US and is fo- 
cusing on developing a range 
of new products and therapies 
for diseases such as cancer, 
Alzheimer’s disease, Parkin- 
sons disease and osteoporo- 
sis. This piece of legislation 
provides that balance be- 
tween science, economics and 
ethics and gives dear guid- 
ance to those involved in the 
development of new health- 
care therapies and other 
products. 

Dr Nicholas Scott-Raxo. 
fThairman, Bioindustry 
Association Intellectual 
Property Advisory Committee, 
London. 

IT IS wrong of George Mon- 
I biot to suggest that MEPs 
supportetithe directive be- 
cause of a demonstration by 
people In wheelchairs. The 
lobby by patients suffering 

from genetic disorders has, of 
course, had an influence bat 
the wheelchair stunt came 


after the politicial groups had 
agreed their voting lines. 
Shaun Spiers MEP. 

London. 

G EORGE Monbiot has 
deariy been wall schooled 
by parties known to those of 
us who are closely involved 
with and have a real interest 
in toe weltbeing of people 
with genetic disorders. With 
no regard for any other side of 
the question he eloquently de- 
fends a minority view. 

Perhaps Mr Monbiot would 
care to spend a day at Genetic 
Interest Group exploring the 
whole story rather than the 
attractive sound-byte. 

David Watters. 

General Secretary, Primary 
Immunodeficiency Association, 
London. 

\ A fE support research 

V V which offers toe hope of 
improved treatments, even 
cures, for families affected by 
genetic disorders. The modifi- 
cation of natural processes to 
fight disease is to be wel- 
comed, not feared. 

Joanie Dimavictus. 

Chair, Genetic 
Interest Group, London. 


B Y SCAPEGOATING dis- 
abled people for the u-turn 
on biotechnology patents, 
George Monbiot reinforces 
negative, stereotypical 
images about disabled people 
and parodies direct-action 

camp aigns 

Perhaps the focus should 
have remained on commer- 
cially driven exploitation. 
Johan Wesemann. 

Chair, European 
Disability Forum. 

Brussels. 

A CRUCIAL dimension of 
the patent battle is bioplr- 
acy, the appropriation of gen- 
etic resources for monopoly 
control and private profit is 
rampant, especially in the 
southern hemisphere, where 
people are faced with gene 
hunters ot every kind. 

The greatest losers of all 
will be toe millions of farmers, 
indigenous peoples and local 
communities who have passed 
their work and knowledge 
down the generations. 

Helena PauL 
London. 


The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 14 


... to another one 


WOUR report (Firm at- 
T tempts to pa tent mening- 
itis bacteria. May 7) is mis- 
leading. You rannri patent a 
discovery, and even if you 
could, by patenting it your 
knowledge fa made public. 

Dr PA Leonard. 

Bead, Research & Innovation, 
Chemical Industries 
Association, London. 

D ACTERIA have evolved 
Dover billions of years. The 
idea that they can become the 
eternal Intellectual property 
of a company is simply ludi- 
crous. 

Sean Mayes. 

Department of Genetics, 
University of 1 Cambridge. 


THE application to patent a 
I microbe because Its gene 
sequence has been discovered 
is like attempting to patent the 
Rio de Janiero telephone 
directory because the se- 
quence of telephone numbers 
had been decoded. 

Prom V Parish. 

Manchester. 

I F COMMERCIAL concerns 
are Indeed permitted to pat- - 
ent the bacteria involved in 
grave diseases, I trust they 
will also assume Ml liability 
for all future damage caused 
by their “inventions”. 

Adrian Machirajn. 
Tonbridge, 

Kent 


Highway to hell 



W E’VE all been 
down that road, 
God we have. 
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easily have died. Luckily, be 
just chewed the dotty's head 
for a minute before a b a n do n- 
ing it for a Bonio. So. through 
cme of those extraordinary 
that life throws in 
the paths of the enrer-privi- 
leged middle-classes. 1 es- 
caped prosecution. But was I 
innocent? Was I heck. 

And there was worse. Much 
worse, rve never publicly 
confessed tots to anyone else 
before, and It’s taken one hell- 
uva lot of guts and a week of 
staring long and hard into the 
hidden recesses of my own 
soul, not to mention two 
double-measures of Bacardi 
and Cote, just to get to toe 
position where 1 can divulge 
It Here goes. Good luck BeL 

When I was 20 and a half 
years rid, I nearly strangled 

to death a defenceless rid 
lady. Okay, so the senior citi- 
zen in question was a peer- 
group construction ~ I was in 
a school version of Night 
Must Fall at the time'— but at 


that moment when I squeezed 
my fingers tight around her 
throat I knew than, as I now 
know all too wen, the ease 
with which I could mate that 
moral descent into murder, 
and maybe worse. 

Nor will I ever forget toe 
night when, barely 18 years of 
age, I handed a £5 note to a 
barman In a Bristol pub and 
received change for £10. hi a 
flash, I realised that the bar- 
man In question thought I 
had given him £10. Bat did I 
confess it? No, 1 did not in- 
stead, I pocketed toe change, 
spending it on a copy of Mel- 
ody Maker, a poster of The 
Honeycombs, two pints of 
rider, a return bus ticket to 
Shepton Mallet and a new 
pair of shoelaces. And of this 
one thing I am as sure as I 
will ever be sure of anything I 
can’t be wholly sure about 
the difference between this 
crime flT *d the crime of mur- 
der is one of degree,, not of 
substance. 


Its been ft week of sheer 
bloody hell down here on The 
Guardian. An our writers — 
lovely, decent, ordinary 
people, most of them — have 
been diving deep into them- 
selves, examining their own 
life-stories, their own con- 
sciences, their own pitfalls 
and fhlliires as human beings, 
all in an attempt to under- 
stand what drives a fellow 
human being to a wilful act <rf 
murder. And believe me a lot 
of pais has come out of the 
exercise. Hugo Young tear- 
folly confessed on these pages 
that he had once dipped the 
cooker of a fellow pupil in 
bleach to make it crack. 
Under hypnosis from our in- 
house trauma counsellor, 
Peter Preston recalled light- 
ing a firecracker and throw- 
ing it any-old-how Into an rid 
folks home, though he now 
tfrfrifat it might have been his 
cousin who did it And Potty 
Toynbee broke down at our 
editorial conference and 
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Why Chomsky still speaks to us 


Young and I attended the 
same tatteby Noam Chomsky 
op Tuesday (Chomsky is 
rooted in the past. May 7). He 
complains that there are no 
"enemies with the same mag- 
netic resonance" as in the pre- 
Berlin Wall days, despite an 80 

minute survey by Chomsky of 
why the age<dd enemy, US-led 
capitalism, is as murderous 
and sophisticated in prevent- 
ing these truths being widely 

understood as it ever was. 

As for feelack ot“a promise 
cf something different”, could 
this perhaps be connected to 
the systematic overthrow or 
intimidation of 1 virtually every 
government or movement try- 


ing to make real such a 
prom ise? Together, of course, 
with consistent media cover- 
age toeing the establishment 
line and damning s paring try , 
dictments like Chomsky’s with, 
faint praise, on the odd occa- 
sions they bother to notice 
them at aB? 

Tom Woofer, 
tendon. 

Y ES, Chomsky's was a mes- 
sage rooted In the past but I 
am surprised that Hugo Young 
falls to understand the rele- 
vance of the past to what is 
happening today. 

Pete Brown. 

Independent Labour Network, 
Hariow, Essex. 


The Churchill connection 


\ A /HOEVER wrote your 

V V very amusing third 
Leader (April 29; may like to 

know that “Well mate Win- 
ston Churchill smoke a Wood- 
bine every day” fa more likely 
to have come firom words sung 
to John Brown’s Body In my 
student days in toe midfifties, 
rather than tbe Red Flag. The 
John Brown version had a 
rousing chorus of “Solidarity 
for ever” (three times) fol- 
lowed by "When the Red Revo- 
lution comes”. I suspect that 


this song came to us via the 
many National Servicemen. 
Students sang fa tbe main 
refectory on Saturday mean- 
ings, In coaches going to and 
from matches and other social 
occasions. They also sang 
“Why are we waiting” if the 
lecturer was late. Abery s twy th 
did a most beautiful hanno- 
nised version, so wondrous 
that the lecturer would stand 
l isten ing until it was fin i she d. 
Dr Dnfefte Groves. 

London. 


asked for two armed rob- 
beries, four acts of arson and 
three charges of grievous 
bodily harm to be taken into 
account We are. all of ns, 
gusty. Or to put it another 
way, we are none of us 
innocent 

It’s by now well known that 
five years ago. I signed a con- 
tract with my publishers to 
write a long and very serious 
in-depth, study <rf a leading 
British murderer of my 
choice. I wanted to discover 
what drove a man or woman 
to violence and, by writing 
about it, stop it happening in 
future: it was my dearest 
wish that any potential mur- 
derer purchasing my book 
would put down his gun and 
think again 

At first, I experienced some 
djffinultiBS. Every single one 
of the most distinguished 
murderers in toe country was 
already under contract to an 
award-winning author. Brian 
Masters, Gitia Sereay, Nor- 


man Mailer, Janet Malcolm. 
Gordon Bum, Blake Mon* 
son: they had all been with 
their fine-tooth combs 
through the prison registers. 
Sifting out all the most-pro- 
lific. the most original and 
tbe most highly regarded 
murderers, leaving me with 
just the dregs, some of them 
gouty of nothing better than 
manslaughter. 

It was my lovely editor, 
Richard, ttoo came up with 
toe solution. His firm was 
happy to go commission 
direct, as it were, and to spon- 
sor a willing subject to commit 
a murder or murders of my 
choice. Ibis way, they could 
pate their pre-crime charac- 
ters available to me as tbe 
author, as well as making sure 
their murders were tailor- 
made for tile larger book-buy- 
ing public. The result? A best- 
setting descent into hell and 
back which makes one thing 
aB too dean we most never let 
it happen again. 


Sierra Leone: we did the 
right thing, after all 


1HOLD no brief for the Tejan 
I Kabbah administration or 
the labour government but 1 
do feel that your coverage of 
the Sierra Leone-Sandline 
deal obscures certain facts 
(Cook rocked by coup row, 
May 7). 

There was no “counter- 
coup”- The ousting of the mili- 
tary junta in February was 
unanimously agreed as a last 
resort at an. emergency meet- 
ing of West African heads of 
state in July last year. The 
restoration erf the elected dem- 
ocratic government erf Presi- 
dent Kabbah was also helped 
by widespread, armed resis- 
tance and also non-violent 
non-cooperation and strikes 
by millions. 

The United Nations aims 
embargo made a specific ex- 
ception for arms supplies to 
the West African peace-keep- 
ing farce in Sierra Leone and 
was not intended to deny 
Sierra L eoneoos the right to 
defend themselves from the 
genocidal military regime. 
The use of a British arms mer- 


chant of shady reputation is 
perhaps to be regretted. But 
given toe atrocities commit- 
ted by the regime, this must be 
one instance where the end 
truly justified the means. 

Maybe the Guardian should 
campaign for a ban on British 

mercenary mm paniK, ending 

a long and dishonourable 
national tradition. 

O R Gordon. 

London. 

THE British Government, 

I other Western powers and 
the UN wanted the removal of 
the unelected military junta in 
Sierra Leone. Why then the 
self-righteous hand-wringing 
and hypocrisy when it hap- 
pens? It is easy to be morally 
superior in House of Com- 
mons' Select Committees, but 
the high moral ground in this 
case would only lead to tbe 
return of near anarchy and 
gun rule to a country toat de- 
serves a Uttfa peace, however 
it is achieved. 

Richard Olver. 

Bath. 
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Dr Erich Mende 
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Geraint Jones 


Power play on the Rhine 


H istorians of 

post-war German 
democracy will 
probably conclude 
that the most Im- 
portant role played by Dr 
Erich Mende, who has died 
aged 31. was as leader of the 
Bonn opposition from 1966-68 
rather than as deputy chan- 
cellor or cabinet minister. 

From 1930. Mende chaired 
the Free Democrat Party 
(FDP), the liberal tail which 
has wagged the political dog 
for mnsi of the time since the 
Bundestag was founded in 
1349, when he was first elected 
to it. The FDP has usually 
been the junior partner in the 
ruling coalition, whether led 
by the Christian Democrats 
(CDU). as today, or by the 
Social Democrats (SPD). 

The FDP supported the first 
West German chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer, from 1949 
until 1957, when he won an 
absolute majority, and again 
from 1961. when he was 
forced to rely on a coalition 
with the FDP to stay in 


Helen Ward 

The 
queen 
of big 
band 
swing 


H E never cared for girl 
singers, the vocalist 
Helen Ward, who has 
died aged 82, told Benny 
Goodman's biographer Ross 
Firestone. Or for hoy singers 
either. He didn't like singers, 
period. 

Ward was principal singer 
with the Benny Goodman Or- 
chestra on its mid-1930s roll 
when it became — almost 
overnight — the best-known 
jazz big band in the world, 
and Goodman acquired .file 
title King of Swing. She only 
performed regularly with the 
Goodman band from 1934 to 
1936, although she reunited 
with it periodically during 
the 1950s in backward glances 
to that pre-war, pre-rock 
period when jazz bad had the 
pop world to itself. 

Yet In the opinion of many, 
she was the most alert, musi- 
cal, rhythmically astute and 
sympathetic singer Goodman 
ever employed, even includ- 
ing Peggy Lee. Her skills were 
also recognised by many 
other bandleading celebrities, 
including Gene Krupa and 
Harry James. 

Ward was better placed 
than most to assess the legen- 
darily uncharitable Good- 
man's opinion of popular vo- 
calists. necessary evils in his 
view to sell the spikier 
charms of pure jazz improvi- 
sation to the short-focussed 
masses. She was one of the 
few singers Goodman had 
much time for, and, in the 
early years of her association 
with turn, they were very 
close. Goodman even pro- 
posed marriage to Ward at 
one stage, but she later be- 
came sufficiently sensitive to 
the wiles of that awesomely 
single-minded artist to be con- 
vinced that the move was 
really calculated to stop her 
leaving his band. 

But though Ward's name 
doesn't figure alongside those 
of Ella Fitzgerald or Billie 
Holiday as jazz vocal heroines 
who emerged from the boom 
years of swing, she was as 
sharply attuned to jazz as 
they were — if not as original 
in reshaping it — and pos- 
sessed a One ear. Ward sang 
with a relaxed, yet purpose- 
ful, rhythmic drive and a mel- 
low and lustrous sound, and 
exhibited a charismatic grace 
In the spotlight Contempo- 
rary commentators would 
remark on her sensuous 
body-language on stage, in an 
era when many big-band vo- 
calists moved like mario- 
nettes. She shared an enthusi- 
asm for Goodman's belief that 
neither technical precision or 
emotional conviction could , 


A Country Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Herd- 
wick sheep at one-year-old 
are still in the dark colour In 
which they are born and do 
not turn grey until they reach 
two. so this year’s shearlings, 
horn spring 1997, have still 
the colour and bounce of their 
youth. Two of them have 
lambed to date — both un- 
aided and without fuss- Both 
also lambed at around dawn, 
which would have been a 
time when we would have 
been least aware of any prob- 
lem or distress. And shearling 
lam b'ne be a problem for, 
inevitably as first-time moth- 
ers, some are less than ready 


power. The FDP won a record 
66 seats in 1961, when Mende 
was both national ami parlia- 
mentary chairman. As such, 
he played a key role in per- 
suading the “old fox*' to make 
way in 1983 for Ludwig Er- 
hard. the genius behind the 
West German “economic mir- 
acle”. whose brilliance as 
minister of finance waned 
into an indifferent perfor- 
mance as chancellor. Mende 
became minister for all-ger- 
man affairs in the new 
cabinet 

Despite the importance of 
the goal of German reunifica- 
tion and the sustained effort 
by Bonn to marginalise Past 
Germany, the ministry was 
never of central importance. 
Whenever anything impor- 
tant was happening in east- 
west relations, the foreign 
ministry or the chancellery it- 
self took the lead. 

As leader of the smaller co- 
alition partner, Mende also 
became ex-officio deputy 
chancellor, a mostly honorific 
post which confers the right 


Bidding for 
baroque 





Always dapper 
and handsome, 
Erich Mende 
was a ‘natural* 
in the early 
days of Germany’s 
televised politics 


to sit next to the chancellor in 
parliament and to deputise at 
ceremonies. The vice-chancel- 
lor’s ministerial post is more 
important to him in political 
terms; but whereas Mende 
had to put up with a junior 
department his successors as 
FDP leader have held the 
much more important foreign 
ministry. 

The exhausted Erhard’s 
resignation in 1966 paved the 
way for the “grand coalition" 
of Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats under Dr 


Kurt-Georg Kiesinger. This 
temporary alliance enjoyed 
an enormous majority in the 
Bundestag and was signifi- 
cant for three reasons. It gave 
the SPD, under Willy Brandt 
as vice-chancellor and foreign 
minister, a certificate of 
respectability as a party of 
government it made the tiny 
FDP the only opposition in 
the Bundestag; and it opened 
up the possibility, not to say 
political necessity, of the FDP 
changing partners from CDU 
to SPD, enabling the latter to 


tefcg over government for the 
first time since the war. 

Mende remained chairman 
and led the FDP in opposing 
the two major parties in a 
period when such momentous 
issues as Extending the statute 
of limitations for war-crimes 
and emergency-powers legisla- 
tion were being fiercely de- 
bated. The voice of the FDP 
managed to make itself heard. 

Without the gallant little 
FDP, radicalism in West Ger- 
many in the late 1960s would 
almost certainly have been 
much worse. Even so, given 
the government’s vast major- 
ity in parliament, much politi- 
cal energy shifted to the extra- 
parliamentary opposition an 
the left and right. The FDP, 
though small, was itself divid- 
ed, and Erich Mende was 
closely identified with the for- 
mer. For him, an alliance with 
the rising star of the SPD was 
anathema, even as a m ea ns of 
returning to office. 

He lost the 1968 power- 
struggle for the FDP to Walter 
ScheeL Mende stayed on in 


the Bundestag, but in 1970 
crossed the floor to the CDU, 
with whom be remained until 
his retirement in. 1980. 

Erich Mende was bora in 
1916 in Upper Silesia (now 
part of Poland),' the son of a 
teacher. He became a profes- 
sional arm}' officer before the 
second world war and fought 
on both fronts, before being 
taitAn prisoner by the British 
in north Germany in 1945. 

■ After the war. he moved to 
the Rhineland and studied law 
with political science, joining 
the local FDP in 1946. Always 
dapper and handsome, he was 
a “natural" in the early days 
of televised politics. He kept 
himself fit by cycling, riding 
and swimming, while refresh- 
ing his mind with music and 
reading in German, English 
and French. He leaves his 
wife, Margot, three sons and a 
daughter. 


Dan Van dor Vat 



New York sound . . . Ward 'was the most alert, musical, rhythmically astute and sympathetic singer Goodman ever employed' 


win audiences on their own. 
bat taken together they were 
un beatable . 

Helen Ward had been 
taught piano as a child, and 
went into the entertainment 
world after high school in 
New York, singing with a va- 
riety of local, second-league 
dance outfits, and then, at 17, 
with the popular Latin hotel- 
band of violinist Enrique Ma- 
driguera. Work in radio even- 
tually led to employment as a 
staff musician by NBC, and 
the experience was invalu- 
able when the young Good- 
man secured a regular slot on 
the new coast-to-coast NBC 
show Let’s Dance — crucial 
exposure that helped set the 
wheels of the Goodman phe- 
nomenon rolling. 

Goodman had met Ward in 
1933 on an earlier tailed radio 
audition, but they had dated a 
few times, and the paranoid 

and secretive clarinettist had 
let his guard down to the ex- 
tent of sobbing uncontrolla- 
bly over dinner with the 
singer whilst describing the 


for their responsibilities. If 
you do have to intervene, 
they are also very tight, and 
getting stuck lambs out 
requires a lot of KY jelly and 
very small hands. Even with 
these requirements satisfied, 
I remember one Black Welsh 
Mountain shearling telling 
the world of her discomfort 
with noisy groans and bleat- 
ing as we struggled to deliver 
her — successfully as it 
turned out. But the two Herd- 
wick shearlings thus far with 
lambs are model mothers, ten- 
derly caring and fiercely pro- 
tective. So well done, Miss 
Piggy and Tiggywinkle, both 
of whom are clearly pleased 
with their ewe lambs. . 

COUN LUCKHURST 


tragic accidental death of his 
father. Goodman had also 
sensed Ward's musical intelli- 
gence, and played his Louis 
Armstrong records to her to 
develop her ear for it. 

Ward was with Madrlguera 
when Goodman was asked to 
audition for a new venue 
called Billy Rose’s Music Hall 
in 1934, and he called her in. 
She came reluctantly at first, 
because Madriguera played 
upmarket society gigs and the 
Music Hall was a nightclub — 
“I had a picture of showgirls 
and tot guys with cigars," 
Ward told- Ross Firestone, 
“and it just didn't appeal to 
me.” 

DT Goodman was 
hired, and the Let’s 
Dance radio success 
quickly followed. Helen Ward 
found that she was becoming 
a swing celebrity by associa- 
tion with the fastest-growing 
band in the land. In her two 
years with Goodman, she 
recorded hits such as Goody 
Goody. You Turned the Tables 


on Me, Its Been So Long and 
These Foolish Things, which 
became a million-seller. But 
Goodman was a hard man to 
work for, and her closeness to 
him made it harder. 

It was in 1936 that the or- 
chestra took off with foe 
American public, but it was 
also the year when Ward was 
beginning to doubt her future 
with Goodman. While on 
tour, the singer reported, he 
broke up a date she was hav- 
ing with another man, insist- 
ing he had wanted to marry 
her all along. Surprised, and 
still in love with Goodman, 
she later accepted — only to 
hear Him change his mind 
once the crucial tour was 
"over. “It just about broke my 
heart," Ward was to say. She 
only performed occasionally 
for the band thereafter. 

The versatile. Ward soon 
began to guest on albums 
with . Goodman sidemen 
Teddy Wilson and Gene 
Krupa, and, in the early 1940s. 
with swing and mainstream 

celebrities like Red Norvo, 


Harry James — whose band 
she briefly joined in 1944 — 
Wild Bill Davison and Pea- 
nuts Hucko. She turned to 
radio producing in 1946 and 
1947, staging musical variety 
shows on WMGM in New 
York City, and also sang on 
many "so undies", the short 
films made to accompany 
juke-box discs. 

Helen Ward retired from 
regular performance in the 
late 1940s but came back with 
Goodman three times during 
the 1950s. She emerged from 
retirement in 1979 to pick up 
the reins of a nightclub 
career, and successfully 
worked the Waldorf-Astoria's 
Starlight Roof and the Rain- 
bow Room in New York - she 
also made The Helen Ward 
Song Book album as late as 
1981. She is survived by her 
husband. BIH Savory. 


John Fonftiam 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR Analysis on univer- 
sity funding. Page 17. May 6. 
we said, “Well into the 19th 
century all students had to 
swear to the 49 articles of the 
Church of England ...” In 
fact, they swore to 39. 

AN ITEM headed. Imperson- 
ation of the day, in a panel on 
the Policy and Politics page, 
Page 13, yesterday, misspelt 
the name of the former actor 
who once made a living 
entertaining with impres- 
sions of Tony Blair. He is 
Paul Connolly, not — as we 
said — Paul Connelly. 
Apologies. 


-IN AN article headed. Folk 
goes hack to its roots, Page 
12, May 4, we described Tony 
Seeger as Pete Seeger's son. 
This is incorrect Tony is 
Pete's nephew. Tony's father 
John is Pete's brother. 

A DRESSING down for Pass 
Notes which, in its notes on 
Hugo Boss, Page 3, G2, May 6, 
said that haute couture was 
“French for high culture, 
darling”. High fashion would 
be more like it, or perhaps 
fine tailoring, 

ON PAGE 13. G3. May 6. we 
gave the wrong telephone 


Helen Ward, singer, bom Se- 
pember 19, 1916; died April 21' 
1998 


number to call for details of 
the Rambert Dance Compa- 
ny's tour. The correct num- 
ber is 0181 995 4246. Apologies 
to everyone who was 
inconvenienced. 

It is die policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Surface mail to Readers’ Edi- 
tor, The Guardian, 119, Far- 
ringdon Road, London ECIR 
3ER. Fax : 0171 239 9897. & 
mail readert3tguardian.co.uk 


Erich Mends, politician, bom Oc- 
tober 28, 1916; died May 6. 1998 


Gregory Munroe 

An actor 
out of 
time 


G REGORY Munroe, who 
has died aged 44. was a 
natural actor, but he 
said: “When I reached behind 
me, there was nothing there." 
This was how Gregory ex- 
plained how a trickle of doubt 
about himself became the tor- 
rential crisis in which be 
nearly drowned, and the ocean 
where he drifted for years. 

He started at 16 at the 
National Youth Theatre with 
Zigger Zagger in 1968 and 
went into rep in Watford and 
Manchester, playing Death of 
a Salesman and A Taste of 
Honey. Back in London in 
1972, he was in Hamlet at the 
Globe and Alfred Fagan's 
Death of a Black Man at 
Hampstead. He got his first 
big television break in John 
Sichel's Siege of Golden Hill. 

This was followed by parts 
in Play for Today. Grown 
Court and as the lead in Chris- 
topher Miles's Alternative 
Three in 1974 and Empire 
Road. He did his first West 
End show, in Melvyn Bragg’s 
Mardl Gras, followed by Short 
Sleeved in the Summer at the 
Royal Court Things peaked as 
he played the son of his ac- 
tress mother. Carmen, in 
LWTs Mixed Blessings. 

But by now. although still 
described by Norman Beaton 
as the most talented actor of 
bis generation, he was floun- 
dering. He left the series and 
didn't work for 10 years. His 
good-natured kindness in- 
spired the encouragement of 
his friends and family, and 
most importantly of Carmen. 
With the support of his Bud- 
dhist practice, his wife, Geor- 
gina, and the love of his three 
children, he slowly regained 
his focus and strength. 

Years of menial work were 
interspersed with occasional 
acting jobs, including, the 
BBC's 1990 Christmas special, 
Caribbean Mystery, with Don- 
ald Pleasance. But Gregory 
gradually came to see another 
avenue for his abilities as a 
teacher and examiner at the 
London Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Arts. Here he 
could draw on his acting skills 
and gentle authority to reach 
and engage young people. 

It is a vicious irony that he 
succumbed to an undetected 
heart condition when he had 
almost completed his postgrad- 
uate teaching diploma. We had 
all anticipated his return to 
work at the highest level. 


Alistair Johnson 


Gregory Munroe, actor, bom 
September 22. 1953; died April 
21,1998 


Death Notices 


ASKEW. Oecvse Leonard, pilot, wnoso 

S low crashed on Saturday 2nd May. aged 
I. Dsarty beloved Husband, lather and 
granotamer. Funeral at 5L Mary's Cnurcti, 
Brswood to M announced 

CARAMAN. Peacefully after a long Illness, 
at Three Acres Country House. BrusMortL 
Somerset. Fr Philip Caramon SJ. aged flfi 
Rnqulem mass at SL Stanislaus Church. 
High Street, Dutvenen, Somerset toumred 
by Interment at BnraltfoRl Churchyard, 
BrusHtont. Somerset on Wednesday. May 
13th 1898 at 1 1.30am. Memorial man at (ho 

Church el the Immaculate Concession. 

Farm Street London Wi on Wednesday. 
May 27th 19B8 at 3pm 

ROSE. Ray. aged 70- Formerly 01 Dover- 
coon, Essex. Died In Kingston HoeplUI. 
Kingston, Surrey on May 2nd. 

SHAW. Ken (WBtemj, 24.10.i919-0fi.1996. 
Headteacher ot Primary Schools. On May 
S, suddenly at heme el a heart attar*. 
Greedy loved end kwlng husband ot Olive 
and deeply loved by sons end daughters, 
gr an dsons and grandeugftterth brother* 
and slaters. Highly regarded by eeUeapies 
and Mends and all wna knew Mm. No 
funeral. Ms body donated to Medical Ro- 
serach os he wtahed. "But oh lor the touch 
of a vanished hand, and the sound of a 
trctoc that ts sin*. 

SINCLAIR Peacefully on 6fh May. Lydia. 
Beloved srite at Milch Glkdataln and moth- 
er of Hannah and Ben. sister erf Moos 
Turner. Funeral sendee an Friday Bin May 
St Ufcnnefs Cnurch. HlgHgate at 
2J0pm. Followed by interment at Hlghgale 
Cemetery ai 330pm. Family flowers only 
Donations to Mane Curie Centre. Eastman. 
11 Lyna hurst Gordons. Hampstead NW3. 
ITo olaco your announcement leiepnone 
0171 7W4567 or tax 0171 7134129 between 
Bam and 3pm Mon-Frl. 


G eraint Jones, who 
has died aged so, 
made his name when 
he conducted Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas at the 
Mermaid in 1950. The nascent 
theatre was then situated in 
the garden of actor Bernard 
Miles’s home in London's St 
John's Wood, and an air of ad- 
venture surrounded the ven- 
ture. The distinguished Wag- 
nerian soprano, Kirsten 
Flagstad, was the stately, 
noble Dido, Thomas Hemsley 
was Aeneas and Dame Maggie 
Teyte was Belinda. Jones 
directed performances that 
combined conviction with 
style, later making a record- 
ing of the occasion. 

He then formed the Geraint 
Singers and Orchestra from 
the chorus and orchestra tak- 
ing part For 25 years, they 
gave concerts all over the 
country, with Jones’s wife, 
Winifred Roberts, as leader. 
With them, and in other 
capacities, he contributed 
much to the post-war renais- 
sance in British music, and 
stayed active almost to the 
end of his life. 

Jones was already well- 
known as an organist and 
conductor. He was born in 
Porth, Glamorgan, and 
studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he later be- 
came a professor. He made 
his debut in 1940, as a harpsi- 
chordist. at the wartime 
National Gallery concerts or- 
ganised by Myra Hess. 

By the time the Third Pro-, 
gramme was formed in 1946, 
he had begun to establish 
himself as a leading player in 
the revival of the baroque 
organ. During the 1945-46 sea- 
son In London, he played the 
complete organ works of J S 
Bach in 16 recitals, a notable 
feat in itself. On the Third, he 
was constantly in demand to 
interpret the baroque reper- 
tory. at the organ and harpsi- 
chord and as a conductor. 

After a concert tour in Ger- 
many. he was engaged to 
make records for EMI on the 
Schnltger organ at Steinkir- 
chen, near Hamburg, and 
thereafter recorded on most 
of the baroque organs in 
Europe. Jones helped to 
change perceptions in an era 
where the huge organs of the 
Victorian period were still in 
fashion. Latterly, he helped 
most particularly in Hong 
Kong, and became ah expert 
in their construction and mu- 
sical possibilities. 

He also worked for a time as 
a producer with EMI. where 
he was in charge of and took 


part in many recordings in the 
early 1950s. He made son*? 
fine records with pjanist Wal- 
ter Gicscking and the noted 
Smetana Quartet, which have . 
just been reissued On CD. 

Jones also altered perform- 
ing styles in the string worid- 
He never came to terms with 
the advantages of authentic 
instruments, preferring the 
warmer sound of modern 
strings, always providing 
they were played in the ba- 
roque mann er. Many times be 
could be heard inveighing 
against the squeezed sounds 
of period instruments^ . 

In later years, when he 
began to play and conduct less 
frequently (because .of a bad . 
back), be took to administra- 
tion. In i960, he launched the 
Lake District Festival, which 
he ran until 1978, and in 1972 
he was appointed director of 
the Salisbury Festival for five 
years. He also ran the Man- 
chester Organ Festival. 

In 1963, Jones formed the 
privately-financed Kirckman 
Concert Society. Under its 



Jones . . . warmer sound 

aegis, he organised auditions 
for young players, who were 
then given a chance to display 
their talents at the Purcell 
Room on London's South 
Bank, continuing that work 
up to the time of his death. An 
excellent judge of new talent, 
he also engaged friends who 
were experts in particular 
fields to help him. 

At home, Jones was a gener- 
ous host who regaled his 
friends with good conversation 
and the products of his excel- 
lent cellar. He and Winnie 
were also enthusiastic travel- 
lers. carrying the message of 
music far and wide. She sur- 
vives him, as does his daugh- 
ter from his first marriage- 


Alan Bfyth 


Geraint Jones, organist and con- 
ductor; bom May 16, 1917; died 
May 3, 1998 


Birthdays 

Sir David Attenborough, 
naturalist and broadcaster, 72; 
Pat Barker, novelist 55; Lord 
Blyth. chief executive, Boots. 
58; Jack Charlton, former 
footballer and manager, 63; 
Viviana Durante, ballerina. 
31; Fergus Greer, photogra- 
pher, 37; Gary Glitter, rock 
singer. 54; Heather Harper, 
soprano, 68; Lord Justice 
Hoffmann. High Court judge, 


64; Keith Jarrett jazz musi- 
cian. 53; Norman Lamont, 
former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 56; Father Or a ham 
Leonard, former Bishop of 
London. 77; Maurice Lind- 
say, managing director, 
Rugby Super League. 57; Fe- 
licity Lott, soprano. 51; Rose- 
mary McKenna, Labour MP, 
57; Dr John Reid, MP, minis- 
ter for the armed forces, 51; 
Dennis Scard, general secre- 
tarey, Musicians' Union, 55; 
Gary Wllmot, entertainer, 42. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 

-Benz seals £55.5bn Chrysler deal RBS to 

- car chief £ 

for Asia 


Nicholas Bmtatar 
Chief Business 
Correspondent 


T he number of car 
manufacturers will 
halve within the 
next 10 years as die 
industry is farced to 
consolidate, Daimler-Benz’s 
chief executive, Jurgen 
Schrempp, said yesterday. 

wig forecast cwne as Daim- 
ler-Benz and Chrysler con- 
firmed they had agreed a 
merger to create a £55-5 bill- 
ion global automotive giant 
Mr Schrempp said the deal, 
the world’s largest industrial 
merger, was bound to be cop- 
ied by other motor groups. 
“Over the past 30 years, the 
number of producers has 
fallen from 42 to less than 20," 
he said. There were Ukely to 
be just nine or 10 survivors 10 
years from now. 

Mr Schrempp and Chrysler 
chairman Robert Eaton, at a 
press conference in London, 
said they expected the merger 

to generate $1.4 billion of sav- 
ings In 1999. rising to 
$3 billion within the next 
three to five years. Suppliers 
are likely to be the first to feel 
the squeeze, with the new 
group aiming to cut the 
$60 mfllinn spent tnu^t year on | 


r vnimim- jw pn-* Srfii-gm pp and Chrysler chairman Robert Baton in London yesterday photograph: tom .owns 


Brands 
to avoid 
collision 
course 


D AIMLER-BENZ and 

Chrysler yesterday de- 
scribed their merger 
plan as a perfect marriage, 
with the only real product 
overlap in the four-wheel 
drive recreational vehicle 
market, writes Nicholas Ban- 
nister. The German compa- 
ny’s Mercedes “M” class ve- 
hicle is seen to dash, with 
Chrysler 's Jeep Grand 
Cherokee. 

However the heads of 
both companies insisted 
that brands would be kept 
separate, even though tech- 
nology and components 
would probably be 
exchanged. 

Chrysler is known for its 
Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge 
and Jeep ranges, while 
Daimler-Benz’s motor repu- 
tation is built on the 
Mercedes. 

At a time when the motor 
industry is concentrating 
on reducing the number of 
basic vehicle platforms 
they build on, the compa- 
nies have no immediate 
plans to co-operate on com- 
mon platforms. Chrysler 
chairman Robert Eaton 
said each company was al- 
ready developing new mod- 
els and common platforms 
would be four or five years 
down the line. 

Each company Intends to 


components by half a par. 

(Wit. 

The two companies said 
savings would come from 
shared technology, common 
components, combined pur- 
chasing power and shared 
distribution logistics. 

However they insisted Jobs 
would not be at risk. “We esti- 
mate that with our c ombine d 
strength, we win... create 
jobs on both sides of the At- 
lantic," Mr Schrempp said. 

He said the merger, would 
bring together Daimler- 
Benz's engineering expertise 
and Cbrysler’s “ excellent law 
cost manufacturing”. Both 
companies aim to boost ex- 
ports, not only Chrysler prod- 
ucts to Europe and Daimler- 
Benz vehicles to the US but 
also to other markets such as 
Asia and La tin- America. 

Mr Schrempp rejected sug- 
gestions that Daimler-Benz’s 
non-automotive operations, 
such as aerospace and rail- 
way systems, would be sold. 

He is to become sole chair- 
man anH chief executive of 
the new group after sharing 

the roles with Mr Eaton for 
three years. 

Daimler-Benz shareholders 
win end up owning 57 per 
cent of the new business and 
Chrysler shareholders 43 per 
cent American and European 


shareholders will each ac- 
count for 44 per cent of the 
shares, with the remaining 12 
per cent held more widely. 
Chrysler and Daimler-Benz 
shareholders will exchange 
their shares for shares to a 
new German-based company, 
DalmlerChry sler AG. 

If the merger wins share- 
holder approval, it is likely to 
be completed by the end of the 
year to create a company with 
annual sales of $130 billion, 
profits of $15 billion, capital 
expenditure and research and 
development spending of 
$16 billion and 421,000 
employees. 

There win be two operation 
headquarters in Stuttgart 
Germany, and Auburn Hills. 
Michigan, in the US- 

A spokesman said that the 
issue of balancing executive 
remuneration would be de- 
cided by the new group’s 
remuneration committee. The 
current Chrysler executives 
have more lucrative pay 
deals, including extensive 
share options. 

Mr Eaton said that the new 
group would continue Chrys- 
ler*s policy of returning sur- 
plus cash to shareholders. 
This meant Daimler-Benz 
shareholders would probably 
receive double the dividend 
they were used to. 



The < M > Class and the Cherokee, thought to be the only 
overlapping brands in the *perfect marriage’ 



continue with its existing 
dealership networks in 
Europe and the United 
States. Only new dealer- 
ships, probably ontside 
those home marke ts, were 
likely to consider market- 
ing products from both 
outfits. 

Last year Mercedes ex- 
ported about 122,000 cars ! 
to the US, while Chrysler ! 
exported about 100,000 cars ; 


to Europe. Chrysler is very 
strong in the mini -van and 
light truck area while 
Daimler-Benz is particu- 
larly strong in the truck 
market. 

Daimler-Benz’s chief ex- 
ecutive. Jfirgen Schrempp, 
acknowledged that Chrys- 
ler was strong in the sports 
utility-vehicle market, an 
area where his company 
was only Just starting. 


Pauline Springett 

R OYAL Bank of Scotland 
yesterday revealed it 
had increased Its provi- 
sion for the impact of toe 
Asian economic crisis by 
£S3 milli on to £60 million. 

But BBS's chief executive. 
Dr George Mathewson, said 
that, far from pulling out of 
Asia, now was the right time 
to look for business opportu- 
nities, particularly in Indone- 
sia where the bank has oper- 
ated for 25 years. 

“We have good connections. 
We’ve been there for a long 
time. It should be possible to 
make money on the upturn,” 
he said. 

Dr Mathewson was speak- 
ing as RBS unveiled a better 
than expected set of half year 
figures, with pre-tax profits 
up by 21 per cent to £448 mil- 
lion. 

Profit from toe UK bank 
rose by 25 per cent to £461 mil- 
lion before provisions. 

Dr Mathewson said the UK 
was buoyant and that there 
was no sign of any credit cri- 
sis, although he acknowl- 
edged that the bank is cau- 
tious with its lending. 

He added that BBS’s new 
enterprises, including its 
banking venture with Tesco, 
were doing well. 

Some GOO .000 people have 
now signed up with toe Tesco 
bank in which RBS has a 51 
per cent stake. 

Dr Mathewson said that he 
expected the operation to 
move into profit by the year 
2000 . 

Dr Mathewson appeared 
equally relaxed about the con- 
tinuing speculation over the 
fete of its bid for toe Birming- 
ham Midshires building 
society. 

“Anything could happen 
over the next few months." he 
said. “We will he driven by 
what’s best for our sharehold- 
ers. It is not something that 
occupies my time." 

RBS’s £630 million agreed 
hid for the budding society 
was halted after a higher offer 
of £780 million from Halifax, 
Britain's biggest mortgage 
lender. 

However. RBS has an exclu- 
sivity clause with Birming- 
ham Midshires which extends 
until December so the wran- 
gle may not be resolved until 
then 

Elsewhere, profit at toe 
hank’s US- operation. Citi- 
zens’, grew by 30 per cent to 
£108 million. 

RBS’s commitment to Citi- 
zens has been regularly chal- 
lenged by analysts. Dr Math- 
ewson gave no guarantees for 
the future, but said that, 
given Citizen’s current per- 
formance. selling up would 
scarcely be in shareholders' 
best interests. 

Direct Line, RBS's insur- 
ance arm. saw a modest 
£2 million profit rise to 
£10 million, fa n Chippendale. 
Direct Line’s group chief ex- 
ecutive, said that the continu- 
ing intense competition to 
motor insurance had kept 
rates low, although they were 
starting to rise slowly. 


Its debt-relief record 
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Bonn has done more than Britain, minister 

tells aid agency. Charlotte Denny reports 


T HE German government 
wheeled out its big guns 
yesterday in an attempt 
to persuade British aid agen- 
cies that Germany is a strong 
supporter of international 
plans to cut debt in toe Third 
World. 

The German finance minis- 
ter, JOrgec Stark, flew into 
London for a special meeting 
with aid agencies after they 
flooded the finance ministry 
in Bonn with more than 
15,000 postcards asking Ger- 
many to treat today's debtor 
natio ns as generously as-Ger- 
many was treated after the 
war — when the Allies for- 
gave much of German debt 
The s gonry organising the 1 

campaign, Christian Aid, 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 

H OT from hfa final cer- 
emony as G7 finance 
supremo in Jakarta; 
Gordon Brown, the Chan- 
cellor, and his entourage 
beaded into 1 a bar with a 
group from the British Em- 
basssy, awaiting take-off. 
Enter a bell-boy, parading a 
blackboard bearing the 
message: “Can Mr Gordon 
Please phone Mr Tony ur- 
gently?** (They don't go 
much on the first-name/ 
surname distinction over 
there). And what was the 
urgent wwHaag e all about* 
No-one was telling- 

B ACK home. Teter 
Bonham, the free- 
lance journalist who 
scooped Kenneth Clarkes 


claims that Germany 
received debt relief five times 
more generous than is on 
offer to the world’s poorest 
countries today. 

Ata special meeting in Lon- 
don, yesterday. Mr Stark told 
representatives from Chris- 
tian Aid and Jubilee 2000 — 
w hich is campaigning to dear 
the debts of the world’s poor- 
est countries by the millen- 
nium — that Germany’s re- 
cord an debt forgiveness for 
the world's poorest countries 
is better than Britain’s. 

In a statement, which he 
read out to the aid a g en c ie s , 
Mr Stark said that while Ger- 
many has forgiven $5bifilon 
(£3 billion) of debt Britain has 
only cancelled $2bfllion for 


the most severely affected 
countries. 

“Germany has already 
made a substantial contribu- 
tion to reduce their debt bur- 
dens. This is evident espe- 
cially in comparison to 
countries with a more distinc- 
tive history as colonial 
powers." 


i They want substantial cred- 
itors Like Germany and the 
UK to agree to more generous 
debt relief than is on offer. 

. Mr Stark reaffirmed his 
country's opposition to gold 
i sales yesterday, saying the 
fond should only consider the 
1 measure If the stability of the 
i international financial sys- 


Germany should be leading way on 
cutting the burden — Christian Aid 


But the aid agencies say 
Germany's opposition to sell- 
ing off International Mone- 
tary Fund gold reserves to 
flmd the World Bank's debt* 
relief programme is hinder- 
ing progress of toe Initiative 
to help highly- indebted poor 

countries. 


Three Pints Budget at the 
end of *96, is turning his 

thoughts ouoe again to mat- 
ters financial With the 
release this week by Ms- vi-- 
qinn publishing house of 
The Prawn Cocktail Party 
(£9.99). a salvo of deadly 
sniper fire from the pen of 
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-veteran troublemaker 
Robin Ramsay aimed at the 
sizzling love-affair between 
New Labour and the Square 
Mile. ■ 

The thesis? Big Finance 
has pursued a single- 
minded .agenda since the 
war to unlock all con- 
straints. The moment New 
Labo ur showed itself will- 
ing to go along with this 
Hondiniact, it was declared 
respectable- The rest you 
know. 

/■^VER at the Depart- 

f ; lmcmt of Trade and In- 
V-/dustry, President 
Beckett’s impeccably new- 

man adviser Dan Corry pre- 
pares to take wife and kids 
on holiday in France. Imag- 
ine the scene: Bit C In de- 
signer biouson sharing the 
earthy peasant culture 
with Ms nearest and dear- 
est. Actually, don’t. Two 
j words summarise our 
; Dan’s ™ qfri motivation in 


tem were threatened by debt 
defaults- But he promised the 
agencies that he would push 
debt relief to toe top of toe 
agenda at toe Group of Seven 
meeting next weekend in 
Birmingham. 

Christian Aid spokesman 
Andrew Simms said the agen- 


gnfrng continental: World 
Cup. 

E lsewhere in the 

sporting sphere, com- 
pany Jollies are less 
relaxed than they once 
were. The Centre for High 
Performance and Develop- 
ment (sister-body to the 
Centre for Low Perfor- 
mance and Regression), & 

managB mHit-tr aiwnig mob, 

is planning a sailing day 
from Gosport to Cowes on 
board Group 4, the winning 
yacht in BTs Interminable 
Global Challenge race. 

Would-be Francis Chich- 
esters are reassured that 
“the sailing is designed to 
be non-threatening”. But 
the timetable is rather 
strict. At 1600hrs, for 
instance, the vessel returns 
to Gosport. At 1601 pre- 
cisely, there will be “Tea 
and Scones on Board”. 

Swallows and Amazons was I 
never like this. I 


cies were Impressed that Mr 
Stark was prepared to listen 
to their concerns. “But well 
be even more impressed if 
there were a substantive im- 
provement in toeir position. ” 
Mr Strums said that Ger- 
many should be leading the 
way on catting the debt bur- 
den. “Germany’s history 
shows what can be positively 
achieved with realistic debt 
relief Now the G8 should 
apply the mum standard to 
relieving the debts of the 
poorest countries.” 

• US Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan told a 
banking conference yesterday 
that the creation of an eco- 
nomic safety net could 
prompt financial institutions 
to take excessive risks and 
said the expectation erf a bail- 
out “has allowed countries 
with shaky financial systems 
to borrow too heavily”. 


O N the topic of snack 
foods, Hazelwood (a 
manufacturer) in- 
vites nsto the opening of its 
“state of the art" sandwich 
factory In Park Royal, 
where once was made Lon- 
don’s mighty Routemaster 
bus. Guese who’s opening 
the factory? Tap, the llth 
Earl of Sandwich. They say 
this will be a hi g hli g ht of 
British Sandwich week. 
Don’t ever change. i 

B ITTER'n twisted on 
the rocks barman 
(coni.) from sources 
close to the Laughing 
Dome: TBIair and The Pope 
row a boat to the middle of 
a lake. The Pope drops Us 
oar, TB continues to row, 
but the boat circulates. 
Dme to collect other oar. 
Our Leader walks across 
the lake and rescues the 
Holy Father’s oar. And the 
Guardian headline? “PM 
can’t swim”. 


Across 


1 Some Bnger on; I'm off. says 
this Indian chief (8) 

B Shame! it’s gong West, good 
mother® 

9 Large amount of cooked tuna 
sandwiched tv doctor at 

home© 

10 One wfthunberxSng behind 
( 6 ) 

tl Unemployment I had 
reduced around the North 
East (8) 

12 Being one hundred and 
seventeen, yet having no key 

(S) 

14,22 Famous dances of 
passion? Good gracious! 
P.5A4) 

18 Pudding makes you nearly go 
pate with an animal disorder 

m 

22 See 14 

23 Fitter is no good in foreign 
resort (8) 

24 Imaginary world body with 
kingdom cut off (6) 

25 Those in queue might 


experience this giant owl 
fluttering (4,4) 

28 Journalist stops fonctforwig 
in circular movements (6) 
27 Stopped to Be down when 
embraced by a teftie (8) 


1 Opening and friaJJy chasing 
compass (6) 

2 Money that is red or blue 
perhaps (6) 

3 Teachers kxak down on 
worker nodding® 

4 Horse lo accommodate In 
street in the morning and al 
that jazz? (K)) 

e Try the underground — it's 
synthetic (4-4) 

7 Inexperienced pilot destroys 
your garden plants! (8) 

8 Recorder makes Girl of the 
Fnre Towns lean to one side 
( 8 ) 

13,19 Gufltiiy stent, are you? 
(3,3 ,4,6) 

15 Perfect time to cut up a 
crumpled blouse (8) 
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□□□□□□Quia □□□□□ 
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0BOQQQDQ 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21 ,268 



IS Dismissed foflowing empty 
talk. Eke a boiler? (3-6) 

17 Head covering, one displayed 
by Capone (8) 

18 See 13 

20 Shocked to have unending 
quick silver on top (p) 

21 First of carrots valued in a 
packing case (6) 


Solution tomorrow 


75“ Stvcfc? Then call our solutions Sne 
on 0801 838 338. Cafe COM 5Qp 
par minute at al tinwa. Santee sup- 
plied by ATS 
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New twist in SFO inquiry 



Parkbead Hall in Sheffield was the headquarters of the collapsed Facia chain, which was led by Stephen Hin ch liff e (left) 


MAM PHOTOGRAPH; ROSS PARRY 


Facia boss quizzed 


Paul Farrelty and 
Dan Atkinson 


F ALLEN retailing 
whizz-kid Stephen 
Hinchliffe was yes- 
terday being ques- 
tioned in Sheffield 
by investigators from the 
Serious Fraud Office inquir- 
ing into the collapse of his Fa- 
cia high-street empire in June 
1996. The SFO team was due 
to return to London today. 

Also questioned was Chris- 
topher Harrison, Mr Hinch- 
liffe’s long-time right-hand 
man and Facia’s former fi- 
nance director. The SFO's 
"talk-or-else" Section 2 pow- 


ers were not used; both men 
were Interviewed with right 
to silence, and officers of 
South Yorkshire Police were 
also present 

The questioning marked 
the latest stage in an SFO In- 
quiry stretching back to 
August 1996. Derek Cooling 
and Duncan Smith repre- 
sented .the SFO, with the 
South Yorkshire Police repre- 
sented by acting Detective 
Chief Inspector Clive Barnes. 

FSda swept up a number or 
household names during a 
rapid expansion from 1994. 
They included Sock Shop, the 
fashion flhain Red or Dead, 
Contessa lingerie, Salisbury's 
luggage and shoe shops from 


the Sears chain — Saxone, 
Curt ess and Freeman Hardy 
Willis. In a short space of 
tim e, Facia boasted 850 stores 
with a payroll of 6,000 staff. 

In June 1996, Facia crashed 
with debts of more than £70 
millio n, including £35 million 
owed to retail chain Sears. 

The SFO and South York- 
shire Police raided Mr Hinch- 
liffe’s offices and Sheffield 
mansion home, removing 
van-loads of documents. 

In a parallel inquiry into 
the lending activities of the 
London branch of Israel's 
United Mizrahi Bank (UMB) 
— Facia’s main backer — in 
early 1997, the police raided 
homes and offices of former 


Public may pay for 
nuclear clean-up 


Ministers warned 
bill could run into 
billions, writes 
CELIA WESTON 

T axpayers could end 
up paying billions of 
pounds to subsidise a 
nuclear industry 
clean-up if the Government 
does not veto the future sale 
of any modern nuclear 
stations. 

The unprecedented recom- 
mendation that ministers 
must keep overall control of 
the privatised industry calls 
into question the indepen- 
dence of British Energy, sold 
off two years ago. It comes In 
yesterdays National Audit 
Office report on the sale. 

The public spending watch- 
dog’s report is also the second 
within weeks to criticise a 
City firm in connection with 
the flotation of former public 
assets. This time fina nce and 
broking house BZW*s advice 
is questioned. In March, es- 
tablishment stockbrokers Ca- 
zenove were heavily criti- 
cised by the NAO for failing 
to secure the best sell-off price 
for AEA Technology in 1996. 
Yesterday’s NAO report 

says British Energy — the 
holding company established 
to operate the eight most mod- 
ern reactors In England and 
Scotland — might not be able 
to meet its £3.7 billion nuclear 
decommissioning liabilities if 
ministers do not ensure its in- 
come remains high by pre- 
venting the future sale of any 
assets. 

The audit office says the 
Government should continue 
to exercise direct control over 
the industry and its plans by 
retaining its golden shares, 
which could otherwise be 
cashed In after 2006. 

The Conservative-led Com- 
mons public accounts com- 


mittee yesterday endorsed the 
audit office conclusions. Its 
Tory chai rman David Davis 
MP said: “Clearly there win 
always be a risk that the tax- 
payer will have to meet some 
of the long-term costs of 
decommissioning.” 

He added: “There is no 
room for complacency ... in 
an Industry like this, there- 
fore it is essential that the De- 
partment [of Trade and Indus- 
try] use the teeth they have 
been given. The; must contin- 
ually monitor the position in 
order to protect the longer 
term interests of the 
taxpayer.” 

The NAO report says the 
arrangements made for Brit- 
ish Energy to pay for decom- 
missioning power stations 
and the safe management of 
nuclear materials, including 
radioactive waste — cannot 
remove the risk that future 


governments may have to 
meet some of the costs. 

The DTI should therefore 
consider “retaining the power 
over the disposal erf nuclear 
plant provided by their 
special shares beyond the ear- 
liest date for redemption in 
2006”. 

On the privatisation, the 
audit office concludes that 
BZW was wrong to advise the 
Government to sell the Brit- 
ish Energy shares in one 
tranche. 

A residual bolding in the 
company — bought up by 


BZW when the share issue 
flopped on its first day of trad- 
ing in July — was sold at a 
significant premium in De- 
cember. This showed that if 
the company had been sold in 
stages, the taxpayer could 
have benefited by considera- 
bly more than the 
£L26 billion raised. 
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UMB staff. UMB was owed £8 
mill in n at the time of the col- 
lapse, but has since recovered 
Its money. Facia’s other credi- 
tors, however, are likely to 
receive less than lOp in the 
pound, and then only after an- 
other two or three years as 
the liquidation progresses. 

The SFO is understood to 
have interviewed a number of 
Mr Hinchliffe’s employees, as- 
sociates and advisers, as well 
as other UMB clients, using 
its Section 2 powers to force 
cooperation and disclosure of 
documents. The investiga- 
tions are still continuing. 

Mr Hinchliffe’s solicitor, 
Keith Oliver, of Peters and Pe- 
ters, was unavailable for com- 


Tide on 
turn for 
interest 


ment yesterday but Mr 
Hinchliffe has consistently 
denied wrongdoing. Mr Harri- 
son was unavailable. 

Mr Hinchliffe faces a £35 
million civil lawsuit from 
Price Waterhouse, the admin- 
istrators of Facia's shoe 
shops, on behalf of Sears. On 
November 2. he and Mr Harri- 
son are to fece action in the 
High Court by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry to 
disqualify them as directors. 
Both are resisting the 
proceedings. 

Despite his difficulties, the 
Sheffield entrepreneur has 
remained unbowed- In Febru- 
ary he bought Knoydart, a 
16.000 acre sporting estate In 


the Scottish Highlands, over- 
riding objections in court by 
Price Waterhouse, which has 
frozen his personal assets. 

In July last year, a High 
Court judge cleared Mr 
Hinchliffe of misconduct over 
the company's collapse. Sir 
Richard Scoff the Vice Chan- 
cellor. dismissed claims by 
Price Waterhouse, as admin- 
istrators of Facia Footwear, 
for summary judgment to 
recover more than £10 million 
from Mr Hinchliffe and Mr 
Harrison. The judge rejected 
the idea that the men had 
been wrong to make loans 
from the footwear side to 
troubled parts of the group in 
1996. 


Charlotte Demy 


S TERLING took a tumble 
on the foreign ex- 
changes yesterday as 
the Bank of England kept in- 
terest rates on hold, raising 
hopes that they may be on 
their way down. 

City analysts said that after 
several months when the 
Bank's Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee had been finely divid- 
ed over whether to push up 
rates, the tide appeared to 
have turned in the direction 
of those opposed to Increases. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry welcomed the de- 
cision and said no further 
rate rises were necessary to 
meet the Government's infla- 
tion target of per cent 
Chief economic adviser Kate 
Barker said that while some 
sectors of the economy, such 
as business services, were 
still expanding robustly, the 
plight of many exporters was 
set to put the brakes on the 
economy through 1998. 

The pound lost three pfen- 
nigs on the news that the 
committee had voted to leave 
rates at 7.25 per cent, at one 
point foiling to a five-month 
low of DM2L90. Dealers said 
that apart from expectation of 
lower interest rates, the 
pound was losing its status as 
a haven from uncertainties 
over the start of monetary 
union, now the ll starter 
members had been chosen. 

Jeremy Batstone at NatWest 
Stockbrokers said the Bank 
was unlikely to start cutting 
rates immediately because 
“there is evidence of some 
residual inflationary pres- 
sure”. Sales bounced back in 
April after a sharp decline the 
previous month, according to 
CB1 figures yesterday, though 
Ms Barker said there were 
signs tbat retail demand 
growth was declining. 


Demon takes 
angel’s wings 


Jack Schofield on 
millionaire who 
aims to help firms 
with bright ideas 

A FORMER demon has 
started a new life as 
an angel. Cliff Stan- 
ford — who made 
£33 million from the sale of 
his previous company. De- 
mon Internet, to Scottish 
Telecom — wants to devote 
almost half of his new 
wealth to helping innova- 
tive British companies on 
the road to success. 

In 1992 Demon Internet 
was the first company to 
take Internet use to the 
mg«s market in the UK. 
charging users £10 a month 
plus VAT. The once tiny 
start-up company now em- 
ploys more than 500 people 
and is still growing East. 
However, Mr Stanford is 
getting out now that the 
telecommunications heav- 
ies have moved In. 

Mr Stanford’s new vehi- 
cle Is called Redbos Invest- 
ments, because, he says. “I 
always wanted to drive a 
red bus.” 

The 43-year-old former 
accountant wants to invest 
£15 million and manage- 
ment time in small British 
companies with bright 
ideas. He is neither a ven- 
ture capitalist nor a com- 
pany doctor, but thinks he 
can help firms bridge the 
gap between start-up and 
the time they are estab- 
lished enough to appeal to 
venture capitalists and 
banks. 

Ideas do not have to be hl- 
tech or Internet-related. “I 
learned relatively little 
about the Internet over the 
past five years, but quite a 
lot about running a busi- 
ness,” he said. 


“Now that I’ve got time 
on my hands” — he has 
been out of work for almost 
a week — Tm looking for 
people with good ideas. I'm 
not looking for a high 
return, I'm looking for 
solid businesses that have 
somewhere to go.” 

So, if you're the sort of 
person who is willing to get 
“on yer bike”, yon might 
just get a ride on Mr Stan- 
ford’s bus. 

In return, Redbus Invest- 
ments will get an equity 
stake and the chance to 
build *‘a well-known 
brand”. He foresees having 
a range of companies using 
the Redbus name. There 
will not be any Redbus 
buses, however — “trans- 
port is the least likely pos- 
sibility” — but there might 
be a Redbus Cola. 

Does that mean Mr Stan- 
ford is trying to be the next 
Richard Branson? “I 
wouldn't really say I was 
copying anyone — “I’m 
really a virgin in such mat- 
ters,” he said. 
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On the bus . . . Cliff Stanford 
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D ESPITE the drumbeat 
of propaganda to the 
contrary at the time of 
the British Energy float in 
July 1996, the key to the suc- 
cess of the last big privatisa- 
tion of the Conservative era 
was always going to be the 
nuclear safety issues. The 
Government its lead global 
managers, BZW, and the com- 
pany steadfastly maintained 
that privatisation of the nu- 
clear industry was like any 
other and the company 
should be judged on earnings 
possibilities and the dividend 
bribe. 

Now we know differently. 
The National Audit Office 
report on the British Energy 
float is a serious indictment 
of the way it was handled. 
First, the technical method 
used by BZW of selling 100 per 
cent at once was miscon- 
ceived and may have cost the 
taxpayer tens of millions of 
pounds. 

Secondly, the attempt to 
discredit the safety concerns 
raised by the Guardian in the 
run-up to the share issue was 
wrongheaded and did British 
Energy and the taxpayer a 
disservice. As a result of its 
failure to deal clearly with 
the safety and decommission- 
ing issues In a sensible and 
transparent way the share 
issue flopped. The temporary 
shutdown of two reactors cast 
a pall over the offering which 
meant BZW had to support 
the share price in the market 
and eventually ended up hold- 
ing U.5 per cent of the shares. 

Plainly, even now — almost 
two years after the share 
launch — the NAO still has 
serious concerns about the 
safety and decommissioning 
arrangements for British En- 
ergy. which it sensibly wants 
to see underpinned. As an as- 
surance to the taxpayer that 
BE will abide by its responsi- 
bilities it wants the Govern- 
ment’s golden share to be 
retained beyond 2006. It also 
wants five-yearly technical 
and financial appraisals of 
funding plans for decommis- 
sioning and other safety mat- 
ters and close monitoring of 
the cash building up to meet 
future liabilities. AD of these 
measures should be adopted 
immediately, whatever the 
impact on the company’s In- 
come stream. The taxpayer 
has suffered enough from 
Tory privatisation blunders. 


RBS adventures 

T HE stock market clearly 
liked the Royal Bank of 
Scotland’s healthy 21 per 
cent profit increase, despite 
the large, new £53 mill i nn pro- 
vision against East Asia lend- 
ing. The main factors driving 
the share price were the im- 
proving cost-income ratio, the 
better results from Direct 
Line (after recent setbacks) 
and the robust performance 


News in brief 

BCCI victims 
to get Cl.lbn 

Creditors of the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce Inter- 
national, which collapsed In 
1991 with a *13 billion “black 
hole” in its accounts, are to 
receive a second dividend in 
June totalling about £i i 
billion. Worth I8.4p in the 
pound, It will bring the total 
paid to 429p in the pound. 

Liquidators Deloitte & Tou- 
che said recoveries in the 
States and cask from 
BCCI s former majority 
shareholder, the Abu Dhabi 
government, made the pay- 
ment possible. 

Norwich ups pay 

Senior executives at Norwich 
union, the former mutual in- 
surer which floated on the 
stock market last s umme r 
were given pay rises of up to 
30 per cent last year. Chief ex- 
ecutive Richard Harvey’s 
remuneration rose from 


of Citzens Bank in New Eng- 
land. it goes without saying 
that RBS. like the other UK 
banks, continues to benefit 
from a retail banking opera- 
tion which pays depos itors a 
pittance but charges borrow- 
ers what the market will bear. 

Amid the euphoria it is 
worth noting, however, that 
RBS has vulnerabilities. Citi- 
zens la at the top of its gam e , 
but credit risks could soarif 
there were to be a turn in US 
interest rates and the econo-, 
my. Similarly, in Britain RBS 
has a tendency to like cyclical 
business such as property 
and shipping lending, both of 
which can have big down- 
sides however carefully the 
loans are arranged. 

Nevertheless, it is one of 
the few UK banks which has 
some genuine entre preneur- 
ial instincts as its ventures 
with Direct Line, Tesco and 
Virgin demonstrate. The 
future might look even more 
rosy if it took the opportunity 
of the current high values in 
US banking and for direct in- 
surance, to cash in on some erf 
its better businesses. 


BMW hubris 

V ERY quickly the smooth 
reputation which Bernd 
Pischetsreider of BMW 
has built as the smart deal- 
maker of the European motor 
industry is looking thread- 
bare. In a single day he has 
seen the company’s main Ger- 
man rivals. Daimler-Benz, se- 
cure a 892 billion merger with 
the Chrysler Corporation, in 
which Daimler chief Jurgen 
Schrempp clearly comes out 
on top. 

The deal offers both compa- 
nies the opportunity for new 
penetration into each other’s 
markets, even before the com- 
bination of production, parts, 
marques and platforms starts 
to yield critical global 
benefits. 

But even more remarkable 
is the way that BMW has been 
turned away by Vickers. 
BMW has fought a gritty and 
at times unpalatable fight for 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars. 
When a UK bidder, May- 
flower, emerged in the early 
days of the auction, it m ade it 
clear than under this owner- 
ship there would be no BMW 
engines in Mayflower fabri- 
cated Rolls-Royce/Bentley 
cars and indeed Mayflower 
might lose its BMW panel 
businesses. 

It remained confident that 
its existing relationship on 
engine development with 
Rolls-Royce and the comfort 
of being an exclusive bidder 
would see it through — and 
that is how Sir Colin Chan- 
dler of Vickers saw it too as 
recently as the company’s 
ann ual general meeting. 

In the end money has tri- 
umphed. VW has come 
through with the extra 
£90 million of cash — valuing 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars at 
£430 million — and Vickers 
had an offer it couldn't refuse. 
The engine co-operation 
which appeared to have 
driven it to BMW seemed rel- 
atively unimportant, with the 
possibility of a deal with that 
other Vickers offshoot 
Cosworth. 

It is not a process which 
any of the parties — save VW 
which forcefully pursued its 
target — can be proud of. 


£259.000 to £339,000 while fi- 
nance director Michael Biggs 
received a 20 per cent in- 
crease to £263,000. 

Brushed off 

Britain’s biggest Pep pro- 
yider, M&G, shrugged off crit- 
icism for concentrating on 
Stocks which have hit had 
times. Announcing first half 
pre-tax profits of £38.1 mit- 
non, against £33.2 mfiiinn for 
the same period last year, 
group managing director 
Michael McLlntock said per- 
formance was picking up. 

Shell dips 

Royal Dutch Shell yesterday 
became the latest off company 
take a hit from failing 
prices. The 27 per cent fell In 
net income to $1,696 mlIUnn 
Quarter compared 
with last year was better than 
the market expected. Shares 

rose because analysts believe 

cost cutting and efficiency 
impr0Vi ' DB 


TOURIST RATES — BANK I 


Australia 2.55 
Austria 20.09 
Belgium 58.87 
Canada 2.30 
Cyprus 0.84 
Denmark 10.86 
Finland 8.77 
Fi’ante 9.56 
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‘Germany 2^605 

Greece 50068 
Hong Kong 12.51 
India 66.11 
Ireland 1.1307 
Israel 6.13 
Italy 2,840 


Malaysia 6.126 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 3.207a 
New Zealand 2.98 
Norway 11.89 
Portugal 292.88 
Saudi Arabia 6.12 


Singapan 
South Air 
Spain 2 
Sweden 
Svrfeartai 
Turkey ; 
USA 1J8 
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